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What is the Job to be Done 


HOW MUCH HAS BEEN DONE AND HOW DO WE GET THE REST DONE? 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, Republican Nominee for reelection as President 
Delivered at a rally, Lexington, Kentucky, October 1, 1956 





Mrs. Eisenhower and I have been deeply touched freedom in the life of the individual and integrity in the life 
today by the evidence we have on every hand of of the government. 
Kentucky's famed hospitality. Our gratitude went first to those This is the road of harmony and balance and progress 
thousands who came to the airport, and we were especially among all the constructive forces of our land—Federal, state 
touched that your Governor should have found fit to have come and local government, private enterprise, labor, and above 


M* CHAIRMAN and my fellow Americans. toward lasting prosperity widely shared. This is the road of 


out and led his people at that greeting. all, the millions of self-reliant Americans. 
Along the roads leading into town, along the city streets, to We have come a long way in this new direction. 
the hotel, in the corridors and the lobby of the hotel, every- Today there is a lot of work still to be done, which is not 


where we have had only this expression of warm cordiality surprising. What is suprising, however, is that there still seem 
that has touched my wife, my party and me. I do thank you to be some who would like to go back to the old road—the 
sincerely. zig-zag directionless road of trial and error, the road that was 
And may I also say a word about another point that is espe- not really a road at all, but an endless series of detours around 
cially pleasing to me about Kentucky today. There are among crises, leading nowhere. 
you here a certain group who by the wisdom and good sense of , Now, my friends, I must frankly admit one thing. I cannot 
the Kentucky Legislature are going to vote one Presidential find the choice-—the choice between going forward or going 
election before they otherwise could have done so. I know that ‘ backward—a very hard one to make. I have never found it so 
those young people will show their appreciation of that price- in all my exnerience, in whatever part of the world I have tried 
less privilege coming to them this early by voting every single to serve my country, in whatever office I have held. But it does 
election for whatever office may be at stake and continuing to seem that a lot of politicians—especially at this time of year— 


vote as long as you have strength to get to the polls. regard it as their main business to make simple choices seem 
Now, my friends, four years ago you gave me a job to do. extremely hard. 
The job was to establish for America a new direction. You, Now, I wish tonight to answer three basic questions: What 


the American people, wanted to turn away from policies of is the job to be done? How much of that job has already been 
the past that had meant only trouble or torment for our nation done? How do we get the rest done? 
A drifting war and racing inflation, bigger Federal spending So we begin, really, with this question: What do we want 


and heavier Federal taxation. this country to be like as the next four years unfold? 

You were tired of needless governmental controls and reck- Let me give you some highlights of the picture that I keep 
lessly unbalanced budgets, the building up of political power constantly before me. 
and the tearing down of political morality in Washington. And I see an America in which every man can eat his own 
you were thoroughly sick of the perpetual atmosphere of un- bread in peace, raise his own family in security and strengthen 
certainty, anxiety and crisis. his own spirit and mind in dignity. 

And so the job was clear. It was to set America firmly on This will be an America where there are more than seventy 


the new road—toward secure peace based on justice—and million jobs at good wages. 
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DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


An America where the schoolroom shortage is erased, where 
every child can go to a good school and every young talent can 
be developed to the full. 

An America in which farm surpluses no longer crush down 
farm prices and the farmer. 

And this, incidentally, means an America where no poli- 
tician any longer can treat the farmer himself as a product to 
be bid for in the political marketplace. 

I see an America where intensive medical research has con- 
quered some of our most killing and crippling diseases. 

An America where every family can afford and find a 
decent home. 

An America where a mighty network of highways spreads 
across our country, and where ocean ships sail into the ports 
of the Great Lakes, bringing a fresh surge of progress and 
growth. 

An America where long and costly strikes will be rare, 
where older workers will be hired entirely on the basis of 
ability, and where local unemployment problems will be at- 
tacked by special programs of financial and technical aid. 

An America where we shall see the benefits of our recent 
action to conserve our soil and water resources, where abund- 
ant new supplies of power will be unleashed for our surging 
industrial growth. 

An America where the greatest possible government effici- 
ency allows the lowest possible government cost—and hence 
lower taxes. 

And this, incidentally, will mean an America whose gov- 
ernment is not run by politicians who think that the way to 
lower taxes is to increase expenditures. Our way to reduce ex- 
penditures is very old fashioned, but it has one important ad- 
vantage—it works. 

An America where special laws will have improved and 
protected the competitive position of small business, so vital 
to our free economy. 

And an America where our troubled period of adjustments 
to the practical meaning of equal opportunity without re- 
gard to race will have largely given way to a new spirit of 
understanding and harmony. 

All of this means, finally, an America fully armed—ma- 
terially and spiritually—to lead the free nations of the world, 
for our prosperity and our strength are necessary to serve not 
only our own comforts and securities but the hopes and needs 
of free men everywhere. 

Now we come to our second key question: How much of 
this job already has been done? 

Now I shall be very blunt and very truthful. I am proud of 
the record to date. 

And permit me please to explain why I speak of such pride. 
It is not to make a political boast—or to ask praise for the 
performance of duty. 

I speak of it because our past performance is the evidence 
that we can and will do the job that remains to be done. 

There is one simple proof of this point. 

Most of the items I have just listed in our hopes and plans 
for the years ahead are already backed up by specific laws 
enacted or bills in Congress—based on my last three messages 
on the State of the Union. 

This, then, is not a set of glittering phrases coined in the 
frenzied weeks of a political campaign. This is a working plan 
of action. 

Let us look at a few examples. 

Before all else—in our hearts and in our deeds—comes our 
quest for peace. 

In Korea, long since, the guns have been stilled—and in 
America the casualty lists have ended. The road to secure 
world peace, obviously, merely began with the Korean armis- 
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tice. But it did begin. And there have been no more Koreas 
anywhere in the world. 

What about our progress at home? 

As to jobs: I have just received the figures for the month of 
September just since I've arrived in your city. There were 
more people employed throughout our country than in any 
other September in our history. The figure is 66,100,000. There 
were 700,000 more people employed in August. And I suppose 
the opposition will try to make something of this point. But 
the fact is that those 700,000 were almost entirely made up of 
young people who gave up their temporary summer employ- 
ment to return to school. 

What is even more encouraging—unemployment for 
September dropped to a rate lower than in peacetime Septem- 
ber during the twenty-year rule of the opposition party. 

So there’s the record—more employment than any Septem- 
ber in our history and less unemployment than any peace-time 
September during the entire twenty-year rule of the opposition. 

Now as to wages: I realize that averages do not mean much 
to any one individual. But the fact is that the worker in our 
factories today is making an average of $12 a week more than 
he did in August, 1952. Most of this is clear gain because 
taxes have been reduced, while the cost of living has in- 
creased less than 3 per cent. 

As to farm prices: Except for the Korean War years, this 
will be the first year since 1947 when farm prices have gone 
up. 

As to homes: More homes have been built in the last 
three years than in any previous three-year period. 

As to transportation: The huge, new interstate highway 
network is already under construction. And so is the St. Law- 
rence Seaway—after about thirty years of talk and delay. 

As to older workers: We have been carrying on a new 
Federal-state project to help older workers get jobs. We have 
launched a whole new array of special housing, health and 
other programs for retired or aging persons. 

As to small business: We created the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. And we have substantially increased the share of 
defense contracts going to small business. 

As to Government efficiency: Our Federal civilian payroll 
in June, 1956, was 167,300 less than at the end of the pre- 
ceding Administration. We have cut taxes by $7,400,000,000, 
with about two-thirde of the cut going directly to individuals. 
And, we have balanced the budget. 

A great cooperative effort was launched to improve earn- 
ing opportunities in low income rural areas. A special cam- 
paign is in force now to improve the working conditions and 
regularity of income of migrant farm laborers. The rate of re- 
habilitating handicapped workers—and finding useful employ- 
ment for them—has reached an all-time high. 

And assistance to the aged—in such forms as increased 
medical aid—has been improved beyond any programs known 
in the past. 

Now as to social security: We made coverage vitually com- 
plete by bringing in 10,000,000 more people—and we put 
through the biggest real increase in benefits in the program's 
history. 

As to civil rights: Genuine progress has been made in elim- 
inating racial segregation and inequality of opportunity—in 
all areas of direct Federal responsibility. This has applied in the 
District of Columbia, in Government departments, in the 
armed forces and Government contracts with private industry. 

These are a few of the actions taken that clearly mark our 
new direction. 

They also give a background of clear fact to enable us to 
judge some of the political oratory heard these days. This 
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oratory, at its most reckless, has plunged to the wild extremes 
of charging this Administration with such fabulous failings as 
not guarding the peace—and not caring for the welfare of any 
humble citizen or any needy family in our jand. 

We should not, perhaps, be too much surprised at such talk. 

We all know that there are people who suffer from living 
in a world of words and phrases for so long that they can no 
longer recognize action when they see it. 

And when it comes to a really critical matter like political 
leadership, we recall a fact that all of us have seen in our daily 
lives; the longest lectures almost always come from those 
with least experience. 

Our third and final question is: How do we get on with the 
rest of the job? 

The first thing to do is clear. It is for the people to elect a 
Republican administration and to send to Washington men 
like John Sherman Cooper and Thurston (B.) Morton. Here 
are two men who have proved themselves not merely by what 
they have said, but by what they have done. Here are two 
men who deeply believe in the principles and ideals of the new 
direction of our nation. 

We need again John (M.) Robsion and Eugene Siler in 
the House of Representatives. And I hope you will send there 
also Mister All-American (Wallace) “Wah-Wah” Jones and 
along with him Scott Craft, Jule Appel, R. B. Blankenship and 
(J.) Basil Preston. 

With the help of such men, we can then begin by going to 
work on some of our unfinished business in our program 
which has been blocked by the opposition in Congress. 

One or two examples. Most urgent of all is the problem of 
our schools. Here let us get a few simple facts straight. 

Our serious schoolroom shortage has actually been some- 
what reduced in these last years—with the building of more 
classrooms in these four years than in the preceding twelve. 
This local and state action, however, has not been enough. 
I therefore called upon the last Congress to enact a $2,000,- 
000,000 program of Federal grants and other aids for school 
construction over a five-year period. 

I insisted that Federal aid be distributed to states on the 
basis of need. Moreover, I insisted this aid be over and above 
what the states are now doing, and that the states themselves 
match the Federal funds. These requirements are essential if 
we are realistically to take up the critical lag already existing, 
rather than merely to keep step with new and growing needs. 

As for the opposition: not one of its proposals met these 
simple, vital requirements. Now, within the last week, we 
see the strange spectacle of an apparently confused candidate 
of the opposition supporting the principles of the bills that 
we proposed, and that his party defeated. 

There was only one clear vote, my friends, on my call for 


Equality of Rights 
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action. In the House, the opposition voted against it by 215 
to 9—while three-fourths of the Republicans voted for it. In 
the Senate, the opposition never allowed it to get to a vote. 

As a result, we have now lost one out of five precious years. 
To meet this, I see only one answer—to stick to our determina- 
tion to get the schools we need—on schedule. 

[ shall accordingly call upon the next session of Congress 
to enact legislation that will do the job—not in five years— 
but in four. 

There is other unfinished business to which I shall return. 

I shall call again for financial and technical aid to areas 
suffering chronic local unemployment. 

I shall call again for extension of the Federal Minimum 
Wage Law to great numbers of working men and women who 
today do not have its protection. 

I shall again call for grarts to states to expand and 
strengthen their programs for «:upational safety. I called for 
this action by the last session of Congress. And the opposition 
Congress refused even to hold a hearing. 

And I shall call for further help to small business with some 
dozen specific recommendations for action. 

These are just a few examples of the specific tasks ahead. 

But most important of all in getting on with the job is 
our understanding of one general principle: The need always 
to encourage the full and free energies of labor and industry, 
of private organizations and individual citizens. These are the 
energies that make America prosper and grow. 

My friends, to turn back now to the unsound, inflationary, 
anti-business, heavy-tax, heavy-spending, Government-interfer- 
ence, centralized control policies from which this country has 
so recently been rescued could reverse all the progress we have 
made. Surely this is a risk that it would be foolish to run. 

Let me, at the same time, make one thing absolutely clear. 
Where the job before us, or any part of it, is one that only 
the Federal Government can do effectively, this Government 
must and will act promptly. 

When I spoke to you from San Francisco, I said there was 
within our reach a new world of good life, goodwill, and 
good hope. We have made real progress toward such a world, 
for we have found, and are following, tne new direction of our 
nation. 

We still have a distance to go. It can be an exciting journey, 
a satisfying journey, a confident journey, for we know where 
we are going, and we know how to get there. 

Four years ago, four years ago, my friends, we set out to do 
a job together. When I think of the America that we would 
like to see by 1960, I say, let us get on with the rest of the 
job. 

Thank you very much, indeed. 


and Opportunities 


QUESTIONS OF CONSCIENCE AND OF WILL 
By ADLAI E. STEVENSON, Democratic Nominee for President 
Delivered at a rally, New York, New York, October 4, 1956 


AM proud to come to Harlem tonight as candidate for 

President of the United States. 

I am proud because I come as the representative of the 
party which through history has been dedicated to the people 
of America—the Democratic party. 

From the beginning of this Republic the Democratic party 
has worked, worked hard, yes, and worked successfully to im- 


prove the condition, confirm the rights and enlarge the op- 
portunities of the Joe Smiths of our land. 

In the last generation the Democratic party has achieved 
social and economic and spiritual gains which have transformed 
American society, and it has done so under the leadership of 
two great-hearted Americans, Franklin D. Roosevelt and Harry 
S. Truman. 
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ADLAI E. STEVENSON 


Our party has fought valiantly for the plain people of 
America through its past, and I am here tonight to tell you 
that so long as I am its spokesman and leader, it will fight as 
hard as ever for the people in the years ahead. And because 
the people know that, it will win the election in November. 

But we have got to register, and we have got to vote. I want 
to support with all my heart the appeals of your other speakers 
tonight that you register yourself, register your family, register 
your block and produce the highest registration New York 
City has ever seen. 

You know what our party stands for when you look at the 
men and women who honor us by their presence here tonight. 

Let me first express my gratitude for his hospitality to a fine 
public servant, a man of responsibility, intelligence and cour- 
age, your Borough President, Hulan Jack. 

And let me then express all our devotion and love to the 
great lady whose wisdom, grace of spirit and dedicated faith 
have illumined our life for a generation, the conscience of our 
party and the conscience of America—Eleanor Roosevelt. 

We also have with us tonight the man who has battled 
for human rights on the floor of the Senate with serenity, for- 
titude and never-failing courage, who elevates us all by his 
own unwavering faith in the dignity of man—your great 
Senator, Herbert Lehman. 

We have the man who embodies the gallantry and compas- 
sion of the liberal spirit, who has been the stalwart champion 
of those in distress and privation—the poverty-stricken, the 
aging, the common man everywhere—your great Governor, 
Averell Harriman. 

We have the man who is consecrated by family tradition as 
well as by liberal principle to the service of the people, your 
great Mayor and your next Senator, Robert F. Wagner. 

There are many reasons why Bob Wagner will be your next 
Senator—his courage, his quiet integrity, his demonstrated 
ability, and his earnest devotion to the rights of every 
American. 

We have come a long way in the battle for human dignity 
and opportunity in America. But we still have far to go. The 
Democratic party has led the fight against poverty and dis- 
crimination, and it is our purpose to carry on that fight as long 
as those ugly specters still haunt American life. 

We are the richest nation in the world, the richest nation 
in history. And it is an indictment of our intelligence and 
humanity if we cannot provide every family in the country a 
decent opportunity to earn a living, a decent school, a decent 
roof over their heads and a decent prospect of security in old 
age. 

We have had four years of Republican rule—four years of 
shuffling and postponement—four years of “time out” in the 
battle for expanding human dignity. The time has come to 
resume our onward march. 

There are still miles and miles of slums in America. And 
every American family wants to escape from misery and 
squalor. We need new houses—millions of them. We need a 
sound and imaginative public housing program. Every Ameri- 
can who has taken the trouble to see how other people live in 
our country knows that these conditions exist and must be met. 

How have the Republicans met these needs? Well, the 
Republican leadership has fought and licked every good public 
housing bill proposed in these last four years—and the bills 
were always brought forward by the Democrats. 

I doubt if there will ever be much hope for an adequate 
public housing program under an Administration which takes 
its policy from the real estate lobby. 

But I say to you that under the Democrats we will have pub- 
lic housing and urban renewal programs that will help provide 
every American family with an opportunity for a decent home 








in a decent neighborhood. 

You have already seen here in Harlem how public housing 
can begin to transform a community and make it a place where 
you can be proud to live—but then you have Democratic 
Mayors here in New York. 

The battle for housing is only one part of our Democratic 
battle for a New America, but in every field Democratic pro- 
posals to help the people are met by Republican indifference, 
obstruction and opposition. 

Take the minimum wage. Over the strenuous objections of 
the Eisenhower Administration, the Democrats in the last ses- 
sion of Congress raised the minimum wage to $1. But this is 
not enough; and it is the Democratic platform pledge to raise 
the minimum wage—if you will make sure that there are 
enough Democrats in Washington next year to help us do it. 

Over the strenuous objections of the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration, the Democrats in the last session of Congress lowered 
the age at which women and disabled persons become eligible 
for Social Security benefits. But this is not enough; and it is the 
Democratic purpose further to broaden and strengthen the So- 
cial Security program—if you will make sure that there are 
enough Democrats next year in Washington to help us do it. 

In particular it is our determination to carry out a program 
which will make the last years of life more serene and happy 
for our older citizens. Two weeks ago I issued a written state- 
ment in which I spelled out in detail what a Democratic Ad- 
ministration would propose to do on behalf of our older citi- 
zens in the New America. 

I want to take this occasion to pay tribute to your Governor, 
whose concern for the aging in New York has so greatly 
influenced our nation’s thinking on how we can meet our ob- 
ligations to our parents and grandparents. 

But food and dress and shelter are not all that matter to a 
good life. Man’s highest fulfillment comes in the realm of the 
spirit—in the fulfillment of his inward sense of dignity, his 
responsibility and his freedom. 

America has made progress toward that fulfillment, too, and 
that progress has come in the main, I am proud to say, through 
the leadership of the Democratic party. 

Yet we have seen nothing more brazen in the entire record 
of Republican misrepresentation in this campaign than the 
Republican effort to seize partisan credit for progress in civil 
rights. 

They have claimed credit for ending segregation in the 
armed forces. 

Well, you know, I happen to have been in on that story 
right from the start and these Johnny-come-lately Republican 
claims make me pretty disgusted. 

In 1941 and 1942 I was assistant to the Secretary of the 
Navy. And it was then that we took the first and the hard 
steps toward removing the racial barriers in the United 
States Navy. My part in that was small and we only got the 
job started then, but we did get it started. 

Then, on July 26, 1948, President Truman issued his Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 9981. It was that order that sounded the 
death knell of segregation in the armed forces. 

That order was issued despite the testimony of Chief of Staff 
Dwight D. Eisenhower before a Congressional committee on 
April 2, 1948, that complete desegregation in the armed forces 
would, as he put it, get us “into trouble.” 

But four years later Candidate Eisenhower admitted in a 
speech at Chicago on Oct. 31, 1952, that—and these are his 
words—'"“Now, so far as I know, there is nothing in the way 
of segregation in the Army, Navy, Air Force or Marines left— 
at least as a matter of official record.” 

Why then, why did President Eisenhower tell the American 
people last Monday, in listing the accomplishments of his 
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Administration, that one thing the Republicans have done 
since 1952 is to end segregation in the armed forces? 

I don’t mind the President's trying to make off in broad day- 
light with the Democratic platform—he always returns it right 
after Election Day anyway—but he better stop trying to run 
on the Democratic record. 

The Republicans have claimed credit for stopping dis- 
crimination in employment by Government contractors, 
though all they did was to continue the work begun by the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission under President Roose- 
velt and by the Committee on Government Contract Compli- 
ance under President Truman. For that we are grateful. 

They have even claimed credit for ending segregation in 
the District of Columbia, on the case which meant the 
end of segregation in many public places in the district was 
initiated at the time President Truman was in office and while 
Mr. Eisenhower was still a private citizen. 

And finally, when the President was presented with an op- 
portunity for great national leadership in this field, he was 
virtually silent. I am referring to the Supreme Court decision 
on desegregation in the public schools. 

Surely the pee problem we face here at home this year 
is the issue of civil rights. We have faced it continuously for 
many years in varying forms and changing urgency. I faced 
it when I was Governor of Illinois. During that interval we 
desegregated the National Guard; we used the National Guard 
to protect the safety of citizens in the Cicero riots; and we 
came within an ace of passing a fair employment practices act 
—and were prevented from doing so only by a close vote in a 
Republican Legislature. We eliminated all racial designations 
in the employment service of Illinois and on drivers’ licenses, 
and so on. 

Yet, despite the progress we have made, the achievement of 
equality of rights and opportunities for all American citizens 
is still the great unfinished business before the United States. 
The Supreme Court decision on desegregation in the public 
schools was an expression of our steady movement toward 
genuine equality for all before the law, and it expressed in a 
new field the old principle that the American heritage of lib- 
erty and opportunity is not to be confined to men, women and 
children of a single race, a single religion or a single color. 

I have spoken about this decision many times. Last week I 
spoke about it in Arkansas, and I am glad to have the oppor- 
tunity co say here what I said there: 
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“The Supreme Court of the United States has determined 
unanimously that the Constitution does not permit segregation 
in the schools. As you know, for I have made my position clear 
on this from the start, I believe that decision to be right. 

“Some of you feel strongly to the contrary. But what is most 
important is that we agree that once the Supreme Court has 
decided this Constitutional question, we accept that decision 
as law-abiding citizens.” 

And this statement, I am heartened to tell you tonight, 
brought applause from those who heard me in Arkansas. 

I continued: “Our common goal is the orderly accomplish- 
ment of the result decreed by the court. I said long ago, and I 
stand now squarely on the plain statement, adopted in the 
Democratic Platform, that ‘we reject all proposals for the use 
of force to interfere with the orderly determination of these 
matters by the courts.’ 

“The court's decree provides for the ways and means of 
putting into effect the principle it sets forth. I am confident 
that this decision will be carried out in the manner prescribed 
by the courts. I have repeatedly expressed the belief, however, 
tnat the office of the Presidency should be used to bring to- 
gether those of opposing views in this matter—to the end of 
creating a climate for peaceful acceptance of this decision.” 

The President of the United States recently said of the 
Supreme Court decision, “I think it makes no difference 
whether or not I endorse it.” 

As for myself, I have said from the beginning—and say 
now—that I support this decision. 

We have a code in this country—a design by which Ameri- 
cans live with one another. It is called the Bill of Rights. Ic 
should not only be obeyed, it should be respected. The Bill of 
Rights is the moral spine of our nation. 

I pray that all Americans, no matter what their feelings, will 


collaborate in working to sustain the Bill of Rights. No other | 


course is consistent with our Constitutional equality as Ameri- 
cans or, with our human brotherhood as chilren of God. 

The profound questions of our time remain questions of 
conscience and of will. 

And the answers will come, at the last, “Not by might, nor 
by power but by This spirit.” 

For ours is a time like that of which the prophet Amos 
wrote, “Let justice roll down as waters, and righteousness as 
a mighty stream.” 


“Democracy Based On Right Principles 
Can Never Fail” 


“THE ONLY SURE ROAD TO PROGRESS AND EVOLUTION” 
By HUSSAIN SHAHEED SUHRAWARDY, Prime Minister of Pakistan 
Broadcast to the Nation, Karachi, Pakistan, September 12, 1956 


"It has pleased God to call me to the office of the 

Prime Minister of Pakistan. I approach it with 
humility and trepidation. The problems are vast and intricate 
and many of them need speedy solution. Our resources are 
limited and it is not possible to deal with the problems unless 
we have the confidence and the co-operation of the people. 
The first essential is to secure political stability and that can 
never be attained unless we allow free play to democratic 
processes, uphold the Constitution in letter and in spirit and 


M' FRIENDS, my brothers, my sisters, my countrymen, 


ensure the rule of law. It is for the acceptance and establish- 
ment of these principles that I have been struggling since 
the last several years, for I feel that it is only thus that con- 
tinuity of action can be secured, and the policy of Government 
will be based not on the whims of an individual but on the 
will of the people. I realise that Democracy has its weaknesses 
for Democracy is human, it has its inevitable failings, but on 
the whole it is the only sure road to progress and evolution. 
Not only has it to be given all possible chances, it must be 
accepted as a political axiom that democracy based on right 
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HUSSAIN SHAHEED SUHRAWARDY 


rinciples can never fail. Politics and politicians too have 
maligned unthinkingly by those who fail to realize that 
politics is essential for the cohesion of the State and that the 
politicians are its servitors. Politics is the grand avenue of 
service to humanity and by the very fact that it is such a 
powerful instrument, it has to be wielded with care, for right- 
ful purposes and for honourable ends. Let us see, my friends, 
if all of us working together in high endeavour with the sole 
motive of promoting the welfare of the people, can secure for 
politics that place in the confidence and esteem of the people 
which is its due. 

In order to ensure confidence in the Government and to 
harness the goodwill and enthusiasm and resources of the 
people, the first requisite is for us to prove our bona fides, that 
we mean what we say, that we shall make the most honest 
endeavour possible to fulfill our promises, and that, inevitable 
human failings apart, we shall mete out justice to all without 
fear or favour. If the people are certain that they will not be 
betrayed, if they are certain that the promises will be fulfilled, 
they too will act with confidence, they too will harness their 
resources and activities for the good of the State; if the people 
feel that justice will be the watch-word of the administration, 
that each one will get his dues and deserts then and then only 
can stability be secured. To this task, therefore, and for these 
objectives, my colleagues and I will bend all our efforts. 

We must have a clean administration and clean politics. 
To my mind, it is not possible to render true and adequate 
service if we wander from the straight and narrow path of 
rectitude into the realm of power politics, which lays us 
open to blackmail, to nepotism and corruption. We would far 
rather lay down the reins ot office, far rather serve the country 
through a constitutional opposition, than yield to the tempta- 
tion to manipulate and corrupt members, and organizations, 
and compromise our principles for the sake of power, and I 
beg of my people to give us a chance to establish that a 
country can be run on these principles, that diplomacy and 
statecraft and politics do not mean subterfuges and lies and 
deceit and blackmail and corruption. 

I am sure that with proper idealism the administration will 
become more efficient and cleaner. It cannot be denied that 
the administration is affected by the surrounding atmosphere, 
and by the direction and guidance it receives, and by the ex- 
ample set by those placed in the seats of power. It is said and 
felt that corruption is rampant, that no one gets even his just 
dues unless he stoops to unscrupulous methods. Let us all 
endeavour to get together and eradicate corruption from our 
midst; let us clean the atmosphere of foulness. But this cannot 
be done unless we co-operate with each other in this direction. 
We propose to strengthen the Anti-Corruption Department 
and we pray with all humility to the Almighty who has called 
us to serve the people and the Nation, that He will give us 
strength to deal with evil regardless of where it is to be found. 
As I have said above, we cannot succeed in this colossal task 
without the co-operation of the people and without knowledge 
and we trust that in this endeavour we shall all work together 
so that the confidence of the people in the rectitude of the 
administration may be established. 

Let us realise that we are passing through a transitory stage 
in our constitutional progress. Ever since the establishment of 
Pakistan, we have not held direct elections to Parliament, and 
until the voice of the people is heard through their directly- 
elected representatives, the will of the people can never find 
full scope. Those in power do endeavour to put into practice 
their conception of the will of the Nation, but this depends 
largely upon the extent to which they are vibrant and sensitive 
to the wishes of the people, and to the extent of their own 
contacts with the significant elements of the nation and its 
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representatives. But as a practical proposition, legislation de- 
pends to a large extent on the outlook of the legislators, whose 
altruism is circumscribed by self-interest. Reforms, therefore, 
according to the will and desire of the people are possible only 
if the legislators represent the people and mirror their hopes 
and fears. Hence, it is mecessary that there should be general 
elections based on adult suffrage as soon as possible and that 
these elections should be absolutely free and above board. We 
shall make every endeavour to hasten the elections and have as 
tight a time-table as possible, but I fear that there has been so 
much dilatoriness, and so much initial work has yet to be done, 
that possibly the elections cannot be held as soon as we would 
wish them to be. It was not for the sake of opposition but 
from knowledge regarding the mechanism of elections that I 
challenged the glib sayings of those in power who with the 
fullest knowledge at their disposal that it was not possible to 
hold the elections in February or March, 1957, continued to 
make such a promise, with perhaps the laudable desire to keep 


-up the spirit and confidence of the people that their wishes 


will soon find ‘fulfillment. I can assure the people that no 
time will be lost in making preparations for the general elec- 
tion and I think I can lay claim to at least this much of trust 
that the election will be fair and free, so long as I have any- 
thing to do with it. As we shall be getting after long last 
legislatures truly reflective of the will of the people, may I 
hope that political parties will take early steps to arouse politi- 
cal consciousness of the people and educate them in the 
problems that concern us and offer to them reasonable and 
honest practical solutions and leave it to the people to decide 
their course of action. I wish Godspeed to all such endeavours. 
We have kept the people too long in the dark. Government 
will be strictly neutral, and no hindrances will be placed in 
this great task. Indeed, I consider this work to be of the 
utmost importance, for it is only by such political education 
that the character of the Nation is built, and the future of 
the country depends on it. Every one and every party must 
be allowed to have its say and to approach the people with its 
programme in a spirit of service to the nation; and I hope 
that they will conduct their propaganda with moderation and 
reasonableness, with legitimate criticism and constructive sug- 
gestions, and avoid vilification and mud-throwing, and leave it 
to the people to decide which path they would choose to tread. 
It must, however, be always kept in view that nothing should 
be done or said that will damage the integrity and the stability 
of Pakistan. I have full faith in the patriotism of my people 
that they will not tolerate the emergence of such forces, and I 
am sure that they will not only support Government in com- 
bating such tendencies but combat them themselves. I must, 
however, also warn the nation against believing too readily 
glib and fantastic promises. We have to keep our feet on the 
earth, and while pursuing our ideals, we must be careful not 
to exploit and incite sentiments that may lead to hatred and 
enmity between classes and peoples. I hope that the practical 
commonsense of the Nation will be able to distinguish the 
solid substance of the wheat, from the light and deceitful 
nature of the chaff. 

In the front of our programme we place the integrity and 
stability of Pakistan. Certain incidents have somehow created 
a feeling that the two wings of Pakistan do not see eye to eye 
with each other on many problems, and are perhaps wandering 
away from each other, but with the establishment of a popular 
Government in East Pakistan and with the triumph of 
democratic forces, there is mo need whatsoever for such 
pessimism. Let this be understood as a fundamental keynote 
of our policy: We must remain together. There can be no 
loosening of ties. We are one Nation. We are all Pakistanis. 
We must swim or sink together and I have such faith and 





hope in our people chat if we resolve to swim together, we 
shall never sink. We must make every endeavor to bring 
the two wings closer and closer together in action, in ideals 
and in work. We must make every endeavour to see that the 
hopes and the welfare and the progress of both the wings are 
equally secured, so that we make the maximum contribution 
to the welfare of our people. We shall take up an intensive 
examination of our economic conditions and place before the 
country a plan of development which may satisfy both the 
wings and which will be based on just treatment for all. 

As I have said before, our problems are vast and complex. 
To those people of the world who are helping us solve them, 
I pay my tribute of thanks. I would refuse to accept any help, 
assistance or favours unless I can repay them, at least by good- 
will, and by genuinely entertaining those generous and honour- 
able sentiments of gratitude, which decency and moral values 
dictate. I would go far afield to seek knowledge and advice. I 
must confess that I am impatient and in a hurry. It gives me 
the acutest discomfort that problems are on our hands and we 
are taking no steps to solve them. I know that there is a 
volume of opinion which says that we must rely on our own 
resources, our own knowledge and our own experience. Today, 
the world moves fast, and I would plead with them to support 
us in our endeavours to get the best advice that we can from 
anywhere in the world, so that our problems may be quickly 
tackled and, I hope, solved satisfactorily. 

If I direct my attention to the internal problems of the 
Nation, I am appalled. The first and foremost, however, to my 
mind, is how to secure the waning confidence of the people 
in tne rectitude of the administration, and in toning and 
gearing up the administration to the service of the people. I 
do not wish to tender a homily to those charged with the 
administration of the country. They know their duties; they 
know that they are not the masters of the people, but the 
servants of the State. I look to them to do their duty by the 
people and in every such action, i can assure them they will 
receive our cordial support. I will have no political interference 
of any kind in the administration, but in return for that I 
expect high rectitude and conduct. All I ask is to give to the 
country a chance. Let us see whether it is not possible to work 
honourably and honestly. Never forget that God is above and 
around us, and that we are the instruments of His Will, and 
He watches. 

I will not dilate on the details of our various problems. 
Our main programme must be to procure the welfare of the 
masses and to raise the standard of their living. These are 
trite sayings. There is no Government that will not assert 
that this is its programme and this is its motive. The difference 
between Governments lies in the implementation of this 
programme. 

The most important and urgent problem before us that 
needs immediate solution but which I hope is a passing phase 
for our country is the problem of food. In East Pakistan, the 
scarcity has reached tremendous proportions bordering well 
on famine. We feel that we have no business to be where we 
are if we do not make every effort to provide the people with 
food. Arrangements have been made to send foodgrains but 
the needs are colossal. We need foodgrains now and urgently 
and already further arrangements have been made to procure 
foodgrains from wherever possible and we shall continue to 
explore all avenues and rush foodgrains to that area until it 
is saturated. As we have already made several new contracts 
and arrangements are already on the way, we have every hope 
that the food situation will be tackled satisfactorily. The 
Ministry of East Pakistan has called a meeting of district 
magistrates and food officers on the 14th and I propose to 
attend the meeting and discuss matters with the Government 
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of East Pakistan, with the Finance Minister and his advisors 
and representatives of the Food Department. For West Pakis- 
tan, we are importing large amounts of wheat and building up 
a reserve and we have every reason to hope that this will keep 
down prices and provide sufficiency. 

The aftermath of the partition is still with us and the refu- 
gees thrown up by this cataclysm have to be rehabilitated. I 
am anxious to erase the word “refugees” from our vocabulary. 
If I classify them differently from the local inhabitants, many 
of whom are equally destitute and need help, it is on account 
of the fact that they are the result of the establishment of 
Pakistan. With such resources as are at our disposal, it shall 
be our chief endeavour to see that they are absorbed in the 
economy of the country and are able to contribute to its 
progress. We have wonderful material amongst them if only 
it could be harnessed so as to yield the maximum benefits. 

We could develop in so many departments but latterly the 
problem of sufficiency of food has loomed large before us. 
We must take immediate steps by all possible means, by 
improvement of agriculturai methods by employing improved 
techniques, by reclaiming lands, to increase our food produc- 
tion so that not only do we become self-sufficient but are in a 
position to assist others. It is a trite saying that agriculture is 
the backbone of our economy. It only remains a pity that it has 
not received the attention in the practical field that such an 
important subject deserves. 

The organisation of our village societies and the develop- 
ment of local self-government is a most important feature of 
our development programme. It is only by such means that we 
shall be able to secure the maximum co-operation of our 
people and harness their resources. In all progressive countries, 
the people have contributed voluntarily towards the solution of 
their problems, realising that the internal resources are not 
sufficient to cater to all their needs. This endeavour on the 
part of the people can be secured only if they are certain 
that the Government is their own and is devoted to their 
welfare and it must be our endeavour to capture their confi- 
dence and enthusiasm in the task of re-building the Nation. 
Community projects in cities and the Village-AID Programme 
in the rural’areas will help in this direction. 

Agriculture is to be supplemented by industrialisation but 
I would like to lay greater and greater stress not on the growth 
of compact and large industries but on spreading it far and 
wide, so that the requirements of the country may be met 
not by big business but by the contributive effort of as large 
a number of people as possible. I would, therefore, lay the 
greatest stress on the promotion of cottage industries. This 
may lead to a certain degree of austerity in our lives. We may 
have to go in for coarse cloth. We may have to put up with 
tinsel instead of gold, I am certain that if we can pass this 
phase with fortitude, we shall be able to place our country 
on solid foundations. 

We have so much work to do. There is education, health, 
sanitation, hygiene, organisation of water supply, cattle, 
poultry, fish, vegetables, cheap food, cheap cloth and a score 
of others. It is no use enumerating them. They are there with 
us and we have to face them. 
~ In order to preserve our integrity, it is necessary that we 
must be in a position to defend ourselves in case of aggression. 
It is most_encouraging to find that the world is moving 
towards peace and in spite of small alarums and excursions, 
upheavals and even bitter fighting, there is a general realisation 
amongst all that there is no middle way. We either have peace 
or total destruction and in the end there is no difference be- 
tween the victor and the vanquished, and both lie in the dust. 
If only we could all get together and be just to each other, 
if only we could feel that an impartial international tribunal 
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will give just decisions, what a wonderful world it would be. 
It must be our aim to bring about such a consummation but 
until such time, we have to be strong enough to maintain our 
integrity and defend ourselves. Thank God, that in Pakistan 
today we have an army which I claim is second to none. We 
are proud of it. It is a great stabilising factor in our country 
which unhappily feels frustrated. It has tremendous potentiali- 
ties, and if we could take advantage of modern developments, 
Pakistan will have nothing to fear from any quarter. 

Let me make it clear that we are anxious to be on friendly 
terms with all countries, and chiefly with our neighbours and 
our brother Muslims. I would lay down as a principle of our 
foreign policy: Goodwill towards all and malice towards none. 
I would seek the cooperation of all, and we shall contribute 
fully towards maintaining peace. We must abide by our 
pledged word and agreements. Let it be understood that we 
mean what we say, that our word is our bond. I would refuse 
to be made a pawn in international politics. But to be a signifi- 
cant factor, to enjoy the respect of other nations, we must put 
our own house in order. Without this, our contribution has 
little value. 

The main task, therefore, before us, is to build ourselves up 
and in this we need the single-minded devotion of the people 
whatever may be their creed, their religion or station in life. 
Time and again has it been said that the minorities will receive 
generous treatment. It shall be our endeavour to implement 
such assurances. I am most anxious that we should get rid of 
the majority and minority complex based on communal or 
religious differences. We must be Pakistanis wholly and solely. 
All of us must feel that we are one great Nation and what- 
ever may be our private spheres in life, whatever our 
religion, and our upbringing and our surroundings, we 
have only one aim, namely, devotion to our country, and as 
equal citizens, contribute to its welfare to the fullest extent in 
our power. It is repeated often enough that in accordance with 
true Islamic traditions, the communal minorities can rely upon 
our justice. Islam to my mind carries with it everything which 
is noble and grand. If we tread the path of justice, truth and 
honour, of toleration and fairness, of love and service to hu- 
manity, we are acting in accordance with the grand concep- 
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tions of Islam. We are Muslims and the principles of Islam 
are dear to us; but let us not always exploit its name in justifi- 
cation or in condemnation of our acts. 

It is not possible to shut our eyes to some of the problems 
which exist between us and our neighbours. 

The one which causes us the acutest pain is the Kashmir 
probiem. We stand for a speedy solution of the Kashmir 
dispute by the democratic method of a free and impartial 
plebiscite. It is a pity that this dispute has remained unre- 
solved so far. I intend to pay special attention to the problem 
with a view to finding a solution to it. In the meantime this 
Government would like to re-assure all Kashmiris that the 
securing of the right of self-determination for them is an 
article of faith with us and come what may, we will not fail 
them. I only hope that the Indian Government and the Indian 
peoples would realise the justice of our claim. After all, the 
international world, even those with whom the Government 
of India are in the closest contact, have given their verdict 
and their solution. This is such a dreadful sore and it embitters 
our relationship to such an extent that may we not hope that 
in the interest of general peace and in the interests of neigh- 
bourly and friendly co-operation, India will tread the path 
of justice. What a wonderful thing it would be if this problem 
could be solved and both India and ourselves could in friendly 
co-operation march with each other to devote all our resources 
for the promotion of the welfare of our peoples. 

Before I close, let me pay my tribute to our leader who has 
laid down the reins of office. I have had the privilege of 
extolling him and of criticising him. I have supported him 
where I thought he was right, and I have had no hesitation 
in pointing out where I considered him wrong. But I have 
never doubted his patriotism and his selflessness. I shall feel 
proud if I could serve the nation with that devotion and 
single-mindedness which he exhibited. He has laid down the 
reins of office. Let all in decency extol him for his virtues and 
the services which he has rendered to Pakistan. 

In conclusion let us ail pray for the glory of Pakistan and 
the prosperity and happiness of its people. Pakistan Paindabad. 
(Long live Pakistan). 


The Future of the Navy 


“HOW MILITARY FORCE FITS IN WITH OUR WAY OF LIFE” 
By ADMIRAL ARLEIGH A. BURKE, USN, Chief of Naval Operations 
Delivered before National Security Industrial Association, New York, New York, September 26, 1956 


T IS AN HONOR to meet with this distinguished group 
today. 
ar wadeeh you know—was designated by President 
Eisenhower as Constitution Week. It was an opportunity 
for us to review fundamental values—values which are the 
very basis of our way of life. 

All of us—I am sure—have asked ourselves—at one time 
or another—how military force fits into the way of life 
we believe in. In these days of confused ideologies—massive 
technologies and semantic manipulation—it seems particularly 
important that we as individuals review our own beliefs 
from time to time to be sure we know where we stand on 
important matters. 

Before telling you something about the future of the 
Navy—I should like to take time to express some of my 
own personal views—as a professional sailor—on how 


military force fits in with our way of life—the way of life 
we have pledged ourselves to defend. 

A fundamental principle of our free way of life—it seems 
to me—is that military force is the servant of national policy. 
In a totalitarian state it is usually the other way around. 
Totalitarian states oftentimes depend heavily on military 
solutions to their international difficulties. Where military 
might plays too important a part, the solutions to difficult 
problems turn out to be military solutions. Military efficiency 
usually gets priority over the general welfare—more guns 
and less butter—as the Nazis used to say. 

Governments which derive their powers from the consent 
of the people—on the other hand—have traditionally given 
the general welfare priority over military considerations. 
However, some people fear that this could be reversed— 
even in free nations—if military interests become too power- 
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ful in relation to the civil interests. They're probably 

right—I suppose—because it has happened in some countries 

that we know about. 

Everyone serving in the United States Armed Forces—I 
am sure—subscribes wholeheartedly to the philosophy that 
the general welfare takes priority over military considerations 
—even though we realize that this adds to the difficulty of 
forecasting in advance what political situations the armed 
forces will be called upon to assist in. This means we have 
to be ready for any eventuality. As a matter of fact, however 
—the necessity to be ready for any eventuality may be the 
very thing that will enable our country to outlive our less 
flexible—monolithic rivals. 

One of the things the American people have sought miost 
persistently since the birth of our nation is to secure the 
blessing of liberty for ourselves and our posterity. We also 
like to see others share in the blessings of liberty—so we 
foster and encourage the growth of free nations throughout 
the world. 

The American people would much prefer to preserve their 
liberty by peaceful means. They do not consider war a 
desirable instrument of U. S. national policy. We would 
rather live in peace and work out difficulties with our neigh- 
bors through peaceful negotiation. 

Along with their own peaceful inclinations—the American 
people also want to deter others from committing aggression. 
We—of course—defend ourselves if attacked. We also stand 
ready to help our friends in event of aggression. 

Let us consider for a moment the forces in the world which 
have to be deterred. Communist-totalitarianism has compiled 
a record over the past ten years which indicates quite clearly 
that their main purpose is to create a world subject to their 
domination. The real difficulty is that communist-totalitarian- 
ism has repeatedly demonstrated its willingness to use force 
to further its objectives. 

The communists placed their totalitarian yoke around the 
necks of the Chinese people. They conquered Northern 
Indo-China. They tried to conquer Greece—the Republic 
of Korea—Malaya. They ruthlessly stamped out the popular 
uprisings in East Germany and Poland. They have not 
renounced the use of force in the Formosa situation. 

The record speaks for itself. Military force is unquestionably 
an accepted instrument of communist-totalitarian policy. The 
point is—we can never be sure when they will try to use force 
again. 

Powerful nuclear weapons place new temptations before 
governments which regard force as an appropriate instrument 
of national policy. Increasingly reliable weapon delivery sys- 
tems are under development. These make it technically possible 
fatally to cripple a competitor with a surprise nuclear attack. 
Our main problem is to convince such governments that 
aggression would not succeed—that it would not pay and that 
they could not get away with it. Our problem is made more 
difficult by the fact that military aggression has sometimes 
appeared to pay off in the past—enough times that it may 
be attempted again in the future. 

Aggression would be deterred if everyone could be con- 
vinced and stay convinced that crime does not pay. However, 
there is probably no way to be sure that the aggressively 
inclined are deterred absolutely and completely—permanently. 
Nor can we ever be sure exactly what combination of de- 
terrents it is that effectively deters them. 

The problem of providing effective deterrents against the 
machinations of the international aggressor leads to an 
inescapable conclusion. Be prepared for any eventuality. 

One of the most obvious eventualities for which we must 
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be prepared—of course—is the surprise nuclear attack. Our 
only choice under present circumstances is to maintain suf- 
ficient nuclear striking power to inflict crippling damage on 
any aggressor. When you can’t trust an individual or a nation 
you've got to be prepared for almost anything—including the 
worst. 

Sufficiency in nuclear striking power is becoming more 
easily attainable as weapons become more powerful and 
delivery systems more reliable. To reduce the vulnerability of 
our striking power to surprise attack—it should—of course— 
be well dispersed and diversified. It should consist of a 
number of reliable weapons systems—so that it cannot be 
effectively neutralized by any single surprise attack or de- 
fensive strategy—or by failure of any individual weapons 
system to perform as anticipated. 

The size and nature of the nuclear striking capability 
required to insure nuclear sufficiency is changing—changes— 
as new delivery systems—more powerful weapons and new 
defensive techniques are developed and tested. In our Army— 
Navy—Marine and Air Force nuclear striking power—we 
have today an effective nuclear deterrent. We sincerely hope 
we shall never have to use it. 

Let us consider for a moment what an aggressor might 
gain by starting an all-out nuclear war. Would such a war 
pay from his point of view? Does he have any basis for 
thinking he could get away with it? He could inflict enough 
damage to destroy a large part of the United States and kill 
millions of people. But he knows that his own homeland 
would also be devastated to such a degree that it would be 
eliminated as a nation of any consequence for years to come. 
Wide-spread devastation would be inflicted on both sides— 
regardless of what defensive measures might be taken in 
advance. Both sides would lose their major cities—their 
industrial centers—their seat of government—and a large 
proportion of their population. Knowledge that there is at 
present no sure way of avoiding such retaliation is un- 
questionably a significant factor in deterring all-out nuclear 
war. 

On the other hand if a potential aggressor concludes—as 
we hope he will—that all-out nuclear war does not pay—it 
is reasonable to expect him to examine other ways of fur- 
thering his interests—ways which may promise greater return 
for the risks involved. He might possibly hit upon a better 
way to do us in. 

Planning for other tricks which an enemy may have up 
his sleeve is considerably more complicated—and somewhat 
less glamorous—than planning and maintaining a nuclear 
deterrent—which is a relatively clear-cut proposition. It is 
far more difficult to get your teeth into situations all cluttered 
up with political and economic factors—chance factors and 
human muddling—situations to which there is hardly ever 
a clear-cut—predictable solution. It is extremely difficulr— 
for example—to think through a future Korea—an Indo- 
China—a Formosa—or a Middle East. Indeed—thinking 
through some of our present difficulties is not always an 
easy matter. 

The inability of human beings to see clearly into the 
future—to foretell what is going to happen and what is 
not going to happen—emphasizes the importance of flexibility 
—diversification and open-mindedness in future planning. 

A government’s freedom of action in international affairs 
depends in large measure on the ability and readiness of 
its military fu.ces to function effectively in any situation 
that might come up. If military capabilities are relatively 
few—the number of courses of action open to our govern- 
ment in any , articular situation are also few. 
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Fortunately our country has avoided the pitfall of restrictive 

military channelization. Our government recognizes the danger 
of channelizing military capabilities to the point where we 
might be forced to choose between looking on helplessly 
and initiating all-out nuclear war. We therefore have de- 
veloped—a powerful—closely integrated team of Army, Navy, 
Marine and Air Force forces—a team with a wide range of 
military capabilities. Emphasis is on readiness for any eventu- 
ality—from cold war to all-out nuclear war. 

Turning now to the Navy's role as a member of our country’s 
defense team—let us first consider the increasing importance 
of sea supremacy in the Nuclear-Missile age. 

The world oceans—as you know—cover over 100 million 
square miles of this earth's surface. By way of comparison— 
our own country covers only some 3 million square miles. 

The Free World today is an oceanic confederation. The 
ability of the Free World to make collective security work 
depends on the ability of the individual countries to com- 
municate with one another and to come to one another's 
assistance by sea. Collective security is practical in today’s 
world only if the United States Navy maintains the security 
of the seven seas. 

Our adherence to the United Nations Charter—to NATO— 
to SEATO—to Western Hemisphere Defense—and to other 
mutual security agreements is all part of our overall program 
of collective security. These treaties and obligations mean 
that our military forces have to be organized and deployed 
so as to assure our friends and allies of our willingness and 
determination to help them—and to fight side-by-side with 
them— in case of aggression. 

The main concern of the Free World coalition today is 
to be sure that predatory—totalitarian military power is 
effectively checked in the decisive areas of Europe and Asia. 
The general feeling at the present time seems to be that 
it has been checked. There also seems to be confidence at 
the present time that it will continue to be checked under 
the ever-changing circumstances which lie ahead. This is 
perhaps the principal factor that keeps the Free World 
Coalition together. If the Free World did not have the ability 
to concentrate sufficient power in Europe and Asia in event 
of aggression—Free Nations would not dare join together 
openly to prevent totalitarian aggression. 

The mainstay of Free World power in Europe and Asia 
today is the military and naval forces of the United States. 
Our overseas forces are significant factors in keeping our 
first line of defense firmly anchored overseas—rather than 
at our own shoreline. 

Our overseas Navy—our powerful Sixth Fleet in the 
Mediterranean and our Seventh Fleet in the Western Pacific— 
is an increasingly important segment of U. S. power in Europe 
and Asia. It is also an increasingly powerful—effective part 
of our country’s nuclear deterrent force. Our fleets are ready 
for all-out nuclear war—or for any other eventuality. They 
are ready to fight effectively in limited situations if called 
upon to do so. This unique versatility—to fight effectively in 
any situation—gives our government a large degree of 
freedom of action—which it must have to be successful in 
international affairs. Versatility also means greater overall 
economy, a factor which is becoming increasingly critical 
as we advance further into the nuclear-missile age. 

Our Sixth and Seventh Fleets are on the spot in overseas 
trouble areas—standing by for any eventuality. They are 
positive proof that the United States makes common cause 
with her allies in Europe and Asia. And yet—if they are 
needed elsewhere—they can move quickly and easily through 
international waters to the new trouble area. 





Long-established custom permits ships of our fleets to 
move in and out of foreign ports—showing the United States 
flag—giving courage to our friends—giving pause to our 
enemies. No question of violating the sovereignty of another 
state is involved in such visits. 

The ships of our Navy are sovereign United States territory 
wherever they may be. They are free from control or limitation 
by any foreign power. They are ready for use—by the United 
States—for the United States. 

Periodically, we relieve our overseas ships with other ships 
from United States waters and bring them home for repair. 
Practically all of this repair work is done in the United States 
shipyards by United States citizens. Ships of the Navy remain 
the property of the United States throughout their long— 
useful lives. 

The ability to deploy our fleets overseas and to keep them 
there indefinitely without political complications has other 
unique and significant advantages. Any conflict which develops 
between our fleets and enemy forces automatically establishes 
the principal areas of combat and devastation beyond our 
shores—between our fleets and the centers of enemy military 
power in enemy territory. This means that a great portion 
of the destruction of combat—which, in a nuclear war, would 
be beyond our comprehension—takes place in enemy territory 
or on the high seas. 

All targets—regardless of how tough or heavily defended 
they are—can be severely damaged or destroyed by nuclear 
weapons—provided they can be located prior to launching an 
attack. This puts an unusually high premium on the ability 
to move around—on the ability to prevent an enemy from 
knowing your whereabouts sufficiently in advance to plan 
am attack against you. An enemy may know at any given 
moment where one or more of our ships is located—but he 
cannot predict where they will be several hours or days later. 
Reconnaissance -planes which he sends out in an attempt to 
keep track of a fleet at sea would be quickly shot down. The 
mobility of our fleets gives them a very significant advantage 
in the nuclear-missile age. 

Our overseas fleets have a significant nuclear delivery 
capability. They constitute a very powerful deterrent to 
aggression. 

The offensive ;>wer of our Navy will soon include a 
complete family of successful missiles and will soon be aug- 
mented by jet-powered seaplanes. The Fleet Ballistic Missile 
—under development—will add greatly to our deterrent and 
retaliatory power. Indeed—many authorities are convinced 
that the ballistic missile will reach its peak of effectiveness 
when launched from ships cruising on the high seas. 


We in the Navy foresee tremendous advances in the ships— 
weapons and techniques of naval warfare. Nuclear power 
will add new world-wide mobility to our fleets. The potential 
ability to deliver nuclear weapons with seaplanes—carrier 
aircraft—and with guided and ballistic missiles launched from 
surface ships and submarines at sea—is rapidly increasing. 
This means greater diversity and reliability of our mobile nu- 
clear striking capabilities. As you know—the more effort an 
enemy must expend to defend himself against powerful 
striking forces at sea—the less he can use against our cities and 
industries here at home or overseas. The old dictum that the 
best defense is an effective offense takes on new meaning in 
the Nuclear-Missile age. 

It is now possible to estimate the number of hydrogen 
weapons it would take to assure a sufficient nuclear deterrent. 
Many of the required number of weapons can be mounted 
in ships and submarines for missile and aircraft delivery 
anywhere in the world. When so mounted they could cruise 
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well-dispersed over the 100 million square miles of the 
world oceans ready for any eventuality—ready to attack from 
the sea—and to draw enemy counterattacks which might 
otherwise be launched against population centers. 

A naval force such as this is not many years from reality 
today. Ir is particularly important that the United States 
develop it first, or some other naval power—perhaps an 
enemy—may beat us to it. We can be quite sure that the 
side which develops this kind of force first will have the 
cards stacked heavily in its favor at every council table in 
the world. 

This is a good time—I think—to remind ourselves that 
all these new ships—new airplanes—-new weapons—tremen- 
dous missiles—are going to cost money—big money. I am 
not going to use this occasion as a forum to plead for more 
money. However—as principal naval advisor—I will say 
this. Take a long, careful look at the globe—at the huge 
expanse of ocean that surrounds our Continent and all other 
continents. Wuat goes on out there on the oceans in the 
years ahead will have a greater effect on the survival of the 
United States and the entire Free World than it has ever 
had before. We simply cannot afford to neglect it—even a 
little bit. 

Everyone recognizes that nuclear weapons are here to stay. 
The most important task the human race has today is to learn 
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to live under the new conditions imposed by the nuclear- 
missile age. It is beginning to be pretty generally recognized 
by peoples and governments everywhere that all-out nuclear 
war would probably result in unacceptable devastation of 
every nation concerned—including bystanders. 

There is this about it. Nations will probably have to learn 
to get along better together and to keep better control of 
their tempers in this nuclear age. This seems to be a must 
if we are to adapt successfully to changing world conditions. 
Adaptability, of course, is essential to survival of all living 
matter. The human race is probably no exception. 

But while the world learns to live successfully in an at- 
mosphere of mutual nuclear deterrence—the United States 
has no choice but to keep its deterrent forces strong— 
modern—and diversified. It also seems the better part of 
prudence to do everything we can possibly conceive of in 
advance to be sure that if nuclear war does come—the prin- 
cipal devastation will take place outsidé our own country— 
beyond our shores—preferably in enemy territory. This means 
there is no task more vital—in this nuclear missile age— 
than keeping close surveillance and control of all activities 
that take place on the 100 million square miles of world 
oceans. 


That is the job of the United States Navy. 


The International Atomic 


Energy 


Agency 


SAFEGUARDS NECESSARY TO CURB DESTRUCTIVE MISUSE OF ATOMIC ENERGY 


By JAMES J. WADSWORTH, United States delegate to the Atomic Energy Conference, United Nations, N. Y. 
September 24, 1956 


E NOW APPROACH the last steps in the creation 

W of the International Atomic Energy Agency which 

President Eisenhower proposed in this hall on Dec. 
8, 1953. If our work prospers, as I hope and believe it will, 
this great conference of eighty-one nations will not rise until 
it has adopted a statute of the agency in its final text. Thereby 
we shall have taken a decisive step in translating into fact the 
vision which has inspired us all, the vision of world atomic 
cooperation for peace. 

Many nations in the past three years have shared in this 
creative effort-—nations from every quarter of the globe. 
In scope and in constructive spirit, the records of diplomacy 
in the past decade scarcely reveal its equal. It may be in order 
to take a brief glance over the road we have traveled. 

In proposing that this agency be created, the President of 
the United States had in mind two major purposes, both 
aimed at strengthening world peace. The first was to channel 
nuclear materials from national stores into a new international 
agency, and thereby begin, in his words, “to diminish the 
potential destructive power of the world’s atomic stockpile.” 
The second purpose was to devise methods whereby fissionable 
material would be allocated to serve only the peaceful pursuits 
of mankind. 

Mr. President, the United States has ever kept these twin 
objectives in view. We have been aware from the beginning 
that neither aim could be achieved by one nation, or even 
by a small group of nations, and that we were embarked upon 
a truly international enterprise. For that reason, throughout 
these proceedings, we have frequently turned to the United 


Nations. For the same reason our negotiations themselves have 
proceeded in ever-widening circles. The main steps in those 
negotiations are worth reviewing. 


1954 PARLEY RECALLED 


First, an eight-nation group worked early in 1954 to prepare 
a first draft of a statute for the proposed agency. 

Second, the subject was thoroughly debated at the Ninth 
General Assembly in 1954. 

Third, on Aug. 22, 1955, the draft statute as it then stood 
was circulated to get the views of all members of the United 
Nations or of the specialized agencies—a total at that time 
of eighty-four states. 

Fourth, the subject was again debated at the Tenth General 
Assembly in 1955, and a resolution endorsing the efforts of 
the negotiating group was unanimously adopted. 

Fifth, the working group, now expanded to twelve nations 
by the inclusion of Brazil, Czechoslovakia, India and the 
Soviet Union, met in Washington starting last Feb. 27. For 
almost two months this group, encouraged and guided by a 
resolution of the United Nations General Assembly, worked 
to revise the draft statute. In doing so, it considered, and often 
adopted, ideas and suggestions not only of the four new mem- 
bers of the drafting group, but of other nations the world over 
from whom comments had been received. 

Sixth, the resulting draft, unanimously approved on April 
18 by the twelve-nation working group, now lies before this 
conference for final action. 

Mr. President, you who served so ably as the distinguished 
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leader of the Brazilian delegation at that working group 
meeting in Washington will agree, I am sure, that it was an 
impressive success. We found that the differences of view 
were often great. But even greater was the will to bridge 
those differences. All the delegations, without exception, 
showed patience and persistence equal to the task. As a result 
the draft statute before us today was adopted unanimously. 
This unanimity, in a world plagued by many deep political 
differences, augurs well for this meeting. Although some 
reservations have een entered on specific points, we are 
encouraged by the «act that, in comparison with the differences 
which our joint efforts have met and overcome, the questions 
still to be resolved do not loom too large. 


AMENDMENT TO BE OFFERED 


Mr. President, the United States was one of those which 
joined in the unanimous approval of the draft statute withou: 
reservations. There are parts of the statute which we might 
wish were different. In fact, I am sure that none of the 
sponsors regards the statute as perfect from its own particular 
point of view. 

I am equally sure that all of the sponsors believe, as we 
do, that this draft statute lays the foundation for an agency 
that will work and work well, one to which we can all give 
whole-hearted cooperation. The United States is prepared to 
support this statute. We have no present intention of pro- 
posing any amendments other than one, which we plan to 
sponsor with others, which would clarify the functions of 
the preparatory commission provided for in Annex I. 

At the same time, Mr. President, the United States comes 
to this conference prepared to give respectful consideration 
to amy amendments submitted. We shall support those we 
believe would improve the statute and enhance its accepta- 
bility. We shall oppose those which, in our view, would not 
do this, especially those which might make full cooperation 
of any specific group of states difficult or impossible. 

I submit to you delegates that this is a sensible approach. 
The draft statute reflects to a great degree a balance of views 
of a large number of states. Any proposed change should 
therefore be carefully scrutinized, in order to insure not only 
that it is in fact a change for the better, but also that it does 
not endanger the balance of views thus far achieved. 

Mr. President, this is not the first time for me to draw a 
picture of the material blessings which may come to the 
human race through the full harnessing of the atom for peace. 
The marvelous potential of atomic technology is known to 
the world. The agency will greatly advance the peaceful atomic 
revolution. It will multiply manyfold the energy at the service 
of man, stimulate economic development and promote the 
interchange of scientific knowledge. The draft statute before 
us, in our view, would permit the agency to realize these high 
aims and would justify generous support by the United States. 

In addition to the requirement that the statute empower 
the agency to promote peaceful uses of atomic energy, it is 
indispensable that there be real assurance that the agency’s 
activities will not further the use of atomic energy for military 
purposes and will not jeopardize health or safety. Atomic 
energy, as we all know, is uniquely dangerous as well as 
uniquely promising. The fuel for a reactor can be made into 
the explosive of a bomb; the radiation which cures can also 
kill. 

The United States has given much thought to the problem 
of safety and security with all that it implies. This problem 
has also been of great concern to other states. We recall that 
the Soviet Union initially took the view that to encourage 
peaceful development of atomic energy throughout the world 
would increase world insecurity by increasing the supply of 
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materials from which nuclear weapons could be made. We 
are very glad that the United States and the U. S. S. R. now 
both agree that the right solution is to apply adequate 
safeguards, not to curtail peaceful development. 

The provisions in the statute on safeguards are designed 
to permit peaceful development of atomic energy without 
jeopardy to world safety and security. I would like first, Mr. 
President, to refer to Article II, which sets forth the agency's 
basic objectives. It reads as follows: 

“The agency shall seek to accelerate and enlarge the con- 
tribution of atomic energy to the peace, health, and prosperity 
of the world. It shall ensure, so far as it is able, that assistance 
provided by it or at its request or under its supervision or 
control is not used in such a way as to further any military 
purpose.” 

To accomplish the latter objective, Article XII prescribes 
certain definite safeguards. The application of these safe- 
guards would be a common effort with international partici- 
pation. The statute would also permit the agency to apply its 
safeguards to bilateral or multilateral arrangements otherwise 
not subject to its supervision or control, if the parties to such 
arrangements so request. 

Mr. President, the United States hopes that parties to 
bilateral arrangements throughout the world will avail them- 
selves of this provision, thus contributing toward the eventual 
establishment of a uniform system of safeguards of universal 
application. If this is done, Mr. President, the United States 
can look forward to making the agency the cornerstone of its 
internaticnal activities in the field of atomic energy for peace. 

In supporting these safeguards, we are quite aware that 
their aim is somewhat limited—even if all “outside” bilateral 
and multilateral arrangements were ultimately to come under 
agency safeguards. We well understand that much of the 
military danger of the atom lies beyond their reach—indeed, 
beyond the reach of the agency itself. We know there is 
nothing in the draft statute to prevent states from building 
nuclear weapons with their own resources. We also know 
that the draft statute in no way limits the ability of states 
which today produce nuclear weapons to continue producing 
them. But the fact that the agency will not be able to solve 
the whole immense world problem of nuclear weapons control 
does not exempt us from the duty to do all we can to provide 
full safeguards for the agency’s own sphere of operation. 

Let me recall to my fellow delegates that the President of 
the United States has recently made a proposal that future 
production of fissionable materials should no longer be used 
to increase the stockpiles of explosive weapons. “My ultimate 
hope,” he said, “is that all production of fissionable materials 
anywhere in the world will be devoted exclusively to peaceful 
purposes.” An acceptance of this United States proposal would 
mean the application of safeguards to the United States, the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom and other states capable 
of making atomic weapons. These safeguards would certainly 
have to be more complete and more pervasive than those 
applied to recipient states under this statute. 

We shall continue to strive for agreement which will 
translate President Eisenhower's proposal- into reality. Mean- 
while, what we do to safeguard operations in the new agency 
is a significant step toward the goal. By its own safeguards 
the International Atomic Energy Agency can increase mutual 
confidence and provide technical and political experience 
helping us toward our still more ambitious goal—a world 
where the atom is devoted exclusively to the arts of peace. 


AVOIDANCE OF ILLUSIONS 


Mr. President, I have gone into some detail in this matter 
of safeguards in order to emphasize what the International 
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Atomic Energy Agency can do, and indeed must do, to curb 
the destructive misuse of atomic energy. Its still more basic 
purpose is the positive and creative development of the 
atomic era for human prosperity and welfare. Let us be under 
no illusions: There is much to be done, much to be learned 
before the atom can be widely and economically used for 
power. It is the duty of the agency to hasten the doing and 
co hasten the learning. 

Ar the conclusion of this conference, the preparatory com- 
mission for which the statute provides should meet as soon 
as possible to begin the tasks required to bring the agency 
into being. One of the first questions the preparatory com- 
mission will consider will be the location of the agency's 
headquarters. In this connection, the United States was one of 
the first to express its support for Vienna, a great center of 
civilization which we think would be an ideal site. 

The general conference of the agency should be convened 
as soon as enough ratifications have been received to make 
this step worthwhile. In the meantime, we would urge that 
the preparatory commission draw up, for discussion and 
approval by the first general conference and board of gover- 
nors of the agency, a realistic, responsible, practical program 
of operation. 

In this way we should, within a year from now, see the 
International Atomic Energy Agency a going concern, actually 
at work making its vital contribution toward a peaceful and 
a stable world. 

Mr. President, the statute we are considering here exists 
only because of the dogged determination of every one of 
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the twelve nations which took part in writing it. These 
countries, with all their strong and differing views, were 
united in one thing: the will to agree. 

We have seen the fulfillment of a fervent wish 
voiced by President Eisenhower—the wish that this proposal 
might, in his words, “open up a new channel for peaceful 
discussion.” That channel is open today. For my part, Mr. 
President, I believe that it will stay open because I am con- 
fident that every delegation present here has the same faith 
and the same determination to succeed that made it possible 
to bring this draft before you. 

Last year’s conference on atomic energy in Geneva created 
a mew atmosphere for scientific and technical interchange, 
an atmosphere of openness and mutuality where before there 
had been secrecy and insularity. The challenge of our con- 
ference—and, indeed, it is one of the great challenges of our 
time—is whether we can bring about the same kind of change 
in the international political atmosphere, whether we can 
devise institutions that will permit man’s most impressive 
scientific achievement to be put to work for his well-being. 

Tomorrow's world will largely depend upon what is done 
with atomic energy. What is done with atomic energy will 
largely depend on the outcome of this conference. Let us 
hope and pray that a few weeks from today we shall be able 
to say to our fellow men: “We have done something here 
that makes it more likely that we and our children will live 
out our lives in peace”—that, in the words of the United 
Nations Charter, we have done something “to save succeeding 
generations from the scourge of war.” 


Partners in Progress 


“WE CANNOT ALLOW THE GROWTH OF ANY FORM OF MONOPOLY” 
By MAURICE R. FRANKS, President, National Labor Management Foundation, Chicago, Illimois 


Delivered at the 50th Anniversary Ceremonies of the STACKPOLE CARBON CO., St. Marys, Pennsylvania, 
September 15, 1956 


pole Carbon Company, distinguished guests, ladies 
and gentlemen: 

Thank you for inviting me to speak to you this evening— 
and for the opportunity it gives me to contribute in some 
measure to this special occasion, when such an outstanding 
company pauses to commemorate its founding, just 50 golden 
years ago. 

First of all, I want to offer my warmest congratulations to 
Stackpole management and all its associates in enterprise— 
men who as individuals and as a group I have known and 
respected for many long years. To you—Mr. Hall, Mr. Hall 
Stackpole, Mr. Conrad, Mr. Hammer and all of you—my 
heartiest felicitations! May the company you direct and serve 
continue in the future to contribute as effectively to the 
mainstreams of American industry as throughout its past it 
has contributed. ‘fay the technical and industrial accomplish- 
ments of the Stackpole Carbon Company during the first 50 
years of its existence stand only as an introduction to a long 
line of even greater accomplishments in the years to come. 
And may this company’s proven dedication to the highest 
principles of human relations, and of moral and business 
integrity, forever continue as the hallmark of its enterprise. 

Now, by a curious and therefore mentionable coincidence, 
I too am celebrating a Golden Anniversary—and on this very 
day. For it so happens that it was on the 15th day of Septem- 


M‘ CHAIRMAN, officers and personnel of the Stack- 


ber, 1906, that I first set foot on American soil, as a small 
child immigrating with my family from Ireland. It was just 
50 years ago this day that I too was granted a golden oppor- 
tunity—and that I too, in a manner of speaking, went into 
business: the business of becoming and being in all ways an 
American. 

I thus have understandable reasons of my own for reviewing 
the 50 years of our common American experience and for 
doing what I can to apply that experience to the challenge of 
present-day circumstance as it involves our every business, 
our every organization of labor and capital, and every indi- 
vidual American citizen. 

> 

NOW CERTAINLY I don’t have to draw a big picture of 
the material progress our country has made in the course of 
this last half-century. Least of all do I feel called upon to do 
so for a group of people who themselves have done so much 
to pioneer the carbon and electronic industries, the industries 
whose intimate and immediate functions have consistently 
been to implement just about every phase of the technology 
responsible for that progress. 

Indeed, gentlemen, it was your industry that effectively 
paved the broadest highways of technical advance and solid- 
ified many a vital phase dt the miraculous transformation to 
which our material progress has been geared. 

Eliminate carbon products as hard-working partners in pro- 
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gress, and it would be hard to imagine the spectacular unfold- 
ment in our time of the new era which has revolutionized 
so many broad areas of physical living, which has closely 
united our many widespread communities and provided a lap 
of luxury for ever-increasing numbers of our people. 

Electricity, our good and faithful servant—ready at the flick 
of a switch to perform miracles in our behalf—would probably 
have remained a remote and intangible force. Electronics 
would have remained a laboratory phenomenon. Communica- 
tions and transportation would stili be in a slow and awkward 
stage. Much of our industrial tooling and many of our now 
commonplace materials might never have been developed, 
even if conceived. There would be no vast array of efficient 
household appliances bringing the last word of convenience 
right into our very homes. Our housekeeping would still be 
an endless round of cumbersome, backbreaking chores related 
to coal and wood, kerosene oil and waterpower. 

Very few of the components of what we know as our 
modern, streamlined living would have come into being. So 
closely are the multiple products of the carbon industry linked 
to overall production in our mechanized world of today that 
our very materia! progress itself is in many ways but the direct 
outgrowth of the imagination and enterprise of carbon tech- 
nology. 

Hats off, then, to technology, within and beyond the carbon 
industry, as a valuable—and I may add, indispensable—servant 
of our material advancement. 


BUT TECHNOLOGY, ladies and gentlemen, let me remind 
you, is but the piston stroke of progress. It is not, and never 
was, and never can be the force behind that stroke. For that 
force we must seek, not in the head and brain of man, but in 
his heart, where feelings lie—and in his soul, where moral 
codes are inscribed and understood and acted upon. 

There is, I submit a moral and spiritual basis for the pro- 
gress we in America have made in this new industrial era 
of ours—a development to which all other developments have 
been tightly tied and which should rightfully occupy our 
attention as together we look backward over our respective 
50 years in business. And it is this ruling consideration we 
must recognize if we would make the most of the future as 
we enter upon it today. 

The fundamental concept of which I am speaking is, I 
believe, unique to our country from the time of its foundation. 
Ir is carefully conceived in the basic documents on which our 
government rests. I can describe it only as our belief in the 
worth of the individual. This fundamental concept leads to 
our belief in the right of private property, to our devotion to 
the freedoms of speech, assembly and religion that we hold 
so dear. Each one of us has the freedom to choose his destiny. 
And this is the logical outgrowth of our concept of the value 
of the individual. We must certainly acknowledge that this 
concept is the moral basis upon which our progress has been 
built and, accordingly, every citizen has an obligation to 
preserve it. 

But this very freedom guaranteed by our constitution, in 
addition to producing a dynamic, progressive society, some- 
times by its very nature produces imbalances in that society. 
These imbalances occur when too much power becomes con- 
centrated in the hands of too few people; but curiously 
enough, when they do occur, the very dynamism which pro- 
duced them serves to act to counterbalance them. 

Because we have freedom of choice, people in this country 
can of their own volition take steps which will bring society 
into proper balance again. 

In the period we are examining, labor unions have come 
along to counterbalance the power of the employer. Labor 
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unions, in their demands for an increased share of the value 
which labor produces, have done much to provide a great 
market for the output of our factories. This, in turn, has 
stimulated management to induce people to put more of their 
savings into business to provide ever more efficient tools and, 
in turn, a less laborious, but ever more rewarding, occupation 
to the men and women who use them. Thus, labor unions and 
many farsighted employers, outstanding of whom was Henry 
Ford, paved the way for perhaps the greatest discovery in the 
economic history of the world—the discovery of the worker 
as the prime customer for his own production. 

The gains of organized labor were one powerful circum- 
stance that no one will deny. The development of mass- 
production techniques was obviously another. A third factor, 
perhaps too subtle to be recognized except in retrospect, was 
the discovery by certain progressive employers of the power 
locked up in the Golden Rule, in the principle of man’s 
humanity to man. 

The process as it unfolded owed nothing to socialism, whose 
crackpot enthusiasts were beating their empty drums even in 
that day. It was a free-enterprise phenomenon in every way. 
It came about through the experiments of certain employers 
—employers with enough imagination and courage to put 
Christian principle to the test—in their employee relations 
and their relations with customers. The impulse spread because 
those early experiments were successful and rewarded their 
sponsors even beyond their fondest expectation. Other em- 
ployers counted the results obtained by the pioneers among 
their fraternity and were inspired to match their techniques. 
Still others were drawn, through the wo king of the laws of 
competition, to follow suit. 

Consider the picture! As higher wages were paid, the 
demand for goods steeply increased. Mass production was 
there to meet the demand. Higher productivity justified higher 
rewards for labor. Profits from mass sales mushroomed 4nd 
provided the wherewithal for industrial expansion—and for 
expanded technological research. More and more industries 
became closely interdependent, and many new companies got 
started and bloomed, in response to opportunity in the form 
of an ever-increasing demand of workers as they were eman- 
cipated from the sterile bonds of poverty and entered a free 
market with money in their pockets to spend for goods and 
services. 

The whole process depended upon just such emancipation 
—as Henry Ford, for one, so readily foresaw when overnight 
he voluntarily upped the minimum wage from $1.50 to $5.00 
per day. 

Ford’s associates and competitors thought the man had 
gone crazy when he jumped the wages he paid on his assembly 
line almost 300 per cent. But old Henry wasn’t crazy by a 
long shot! He just wanted to sell cars, which he now had ways 
and means of turning out at a new and unbelievable rat~. He 
was a smarter man than they had given him credit for being. 
He knew he could sell vast quantities of his easy-to-nake 
flivvers—and thus keep his assembly lines moving—only if 
vast numbers of people could afford to buy them. That meant 
a vast new middle class, created through the magic of eco- 
nomic progress and ever-increasing productivity. He could 
start with his own employees. By considering them first, he 
could build them into customers for their own production. 
And that is what he did. With a new kind of business acumen, 
he considered them first. He boosted their wages with a 
whopping shove. Then he demanded that they get in there 
and produce, so that costs would be low and prices could go 
down to where they could reach them—and drive off in a car 
of their own! 
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Full consideration of the other fellow and linking his in- 
terests closely to one’s own was but a practical consideration 
of the Golden Rule. But it was also good business. The thing 
worked—as Henry Ford soon proved. 

Other industrialists found that out and acted upon what 
they then knew. And out of the experience of the many, a 
new code of economics was developed. A code that was 
dynamic because it was loaded with incentives. A code that was 
richly rewarding to everyone and therefore could spin the 
wheels of progress. 

>. 
THAT CODE was at heart a deeply moral one, if only because 
it was geared to the greater and greater good of always and 
always a greater number of our people. It was moral because 
the self-interest of one depended on the self-interest of others. 
Ir was moral because its effect was emancipation, consideration 
and the sharing of the good things of life. It was moral 
because it served to enhance the dignity of man and took us 
out of an industrial jungle and created a great new partner- 
ship of industrial effort. It was moral because its effect was 

» cancel the harsh feudalism that had grown up with our 
factory system and because it led the way to a fuller realiza- 
tion of freedom as the God-fearing forefathers of our nation 
conceived and construed it. It was moral because it was in 
all ways consistent with the basic ethics of Christianity— 
with the principle of man’s humanity to man. 

The effect was not one of unscrupulous inflation—where 
one group madly preys on the next until full circle is reached 
and the first group is bitten from behind. It was rather a 
process of orderly expansion, by the creation of true wealth 
through the application of technological skills to improve the 
productivity of the individual. And with this increasing pro- 
ductivity we have all been able to share in an increasing 
wealth for it is only by producing we can create wealth. It 
was an advancement across new frontiers; an opening of doors 
to new opportunity to ever new bodies of people—who, in 
their turn, immediately became providers of opportunity for 
others. Many new hands were soon busily washing each other 
and giving a practical demonstration of the Golden Rule in 
action. 

* 
NOW I DO NOT SAY that this second great phase of the 
industrial revolution was ordered by a spontaneous moral 
awakening. I say only that the combination of circumstances 
responsible for it had a final moral effect, which was there to 
be recognized by those who could or would, and that the 
moral character of it became its ruling factor. In a word, 
my friends, the Golden Rule works whether we believe in it 
or not. It will work whether it is knowingly or unknowingly 
applied. And it will work in reverse whenever and by whom- 
ever its sacred edict is perverted. 

The effect in the case of American industry and the Ameri- 
can economy, as I say, was one of emancipation. And the 
result of that emancipation was more and better things for 
more people—not alone through chemistry—but through a 
rapidly spawning group of new and better industries. 


NOW THE THING that should concern all of us most 
deeply today, as we participate in and enjoy our lucrative 
economy and all its creative benefits as they extend to almost 
all of our people—is the necessity of continuing to operate our 
industry on a strictly moral basis. For only thus will this 
economy of ours continue to blossom and yield fruit. Its main- 
spring must continue to be the Golden Rule—or the mech- 
anism will jam or suddenly begin turning backwards, thus 
reverting the destiny of our people to economic feudalism. 
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Indeed, we must continue to nurture our consideration of 
the other fellow—his emancipation, his freedom—as the 
truest protector of our own. We cannot afford to shackle any 
man lest we forge final shackles for ourselves. 


IN THE AREA OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, as a lead- 
ing example, we cannot afford to aid and abet the agencies 
that would foist compulsory unionism on the American 
worker. We cannot afford to hand over any worker—lock 
stock and barrel—to any union, whether or not the leaders 
of such organizations have fish of their own to fry. We 
cannot afford to allow worker or any group of workers to be 
organized against their will—if only because we ourselves 
would resent being so organized. To be party to any such 
endeavor is today as basically immoral as once it was to refuse 
a worker the right to join a union of his choice on penalty 
of losing his job. To support a yellow-dog contract in reverse 
is just as immoral as it ever was to sign a yellow-dog contract. 

On moral grounds, if on no other, we simply cannot allow 
the growth of any form of monopoly in our midst. We learned 
this once in our history, when our economy was being suf- 
focated by a variety of trusts—industrial, business and financial. 
And we also learned in the course of our last 50 years of 
experience, that our true progress began only when at last 
those trusts were successfully busted. And on just those moral 
grounds, we of today simply cannot allow—through surren- 
dering to the excessive demands of modern unionism—the 
growth of a labor monopoly. A manpower trust, if you please, 
supporting a labor-political conspiracy. If we do, we'll pay 
the piper by putting the Golden Rule to work in reverse— 
and will pull down on our heads perhaps everything we have 
built up over the years through applying the Golden Rule 
correctly. 

Labor as a manpower monopoly tied to a political machine 
and supported by a tax on the right to work, I need scarely 
remind you, ladies and gentlemen, leads only to state socialism. 
And that state socialism means only a standstill or self- 
retarding economy. 

* 

I CALL THIS to the attention of management groups, such 
as this one, only becaus. they are the chief custodians of this 
American economy of ours—and therefore of the moral code 
in which our economy is rooted. It is they—these manage- 
ment groups of ours—who a. - immediately guilty of immo- 
rality the moment they sign a union-shop contract with a 
union and thereby signify their willingness to sell their 
workers—their partners in production—back into slavery. It 
is the management groups of this country who must stand or 
fall on principle, whenever the issue of compulsory union 
membership comes to the fore in negotiations. They cannot 
claim expediency and still qualify as trustworthy guardians 
of our economic progress. 

The new era of material progress which means so much 
to all of us was not built on expediency. It was built on 
vision and incentive and moral stamina. It was built by a 
partnership in the development, in every corner and at every 
level, of the principle of man’s humanity to man. We have 
prospered as a people because somewhere along the line we 
determined to be fair to each other. 


That is the road which led us to our present economic 
pre-eminence. That is the road we have traveled during the 
past 50 years. And that is the road we must continue to 
travel tomorrow—as a free people, as a people proud and 
jealous of our freedom and sworn to preserve it for each other 
—as true PARTNERS IN PROGRESS. 
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Association of Manufacturers 


Delivered at the Gantt Award Luncheon of the American Management Association and American Soctety of Mechanical 
Engmeers, New York, September 17, 1956 


zealously the recollection of those occasions which 

have been of vital significance in his life. The award 
to me today of the Henry Laurence Gantt Gold Metal is an 
event which I assure you I shall always treasure most highly 
in my gallery of memories. When I read over the list of its 
distinguished recipients in the past, I am doubly sensible of 
the signal honor that has been done me and am intensely 
grateful to the members of the Committee of the American 
Management Association and the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers who have selected me to receive the Medal 
this year. Needless to say, I am very appreciative of the fact 
that so many of my business friends and acquaintances have 
taken time out of their busy lives to be present here today. 

Since the basis for the Gantt Award pertains to “industrial 
management as a service to the community” I feel that it may 
not be inappropriate for me in what I shall have to say this 
afternoon to put stress upon the qualifications—the essential 
factors—involved in good management rather than on the 
specific techniques involved. To my way of thinking, the 
prime ingredients of good management fal] under three main 
heads: First, some knowledge of the rudiments of psychology 
which deals with the human relations of business; second, 
some acquaintance with the basic principles of economics 
which has to do with its fiscal operations; and, third, a 
thorough understanding of the principles on which the Ameri- 
can Republic rests which determine the climate under which 
business has to be conducted. 

Obviously, to be a good manager, an executive must know 
the motives that activate men in our modern industrial 
society. Dr. Thorndike, the famous psychologist at Columbia 
University, defined these forces some years ago, as follows: 
“Next to hunger, sex, physical safety and intolerance of bodily 
pain come five other forces in our present American economic 
and social life, viz. (a) the satisfyingness of activity, mental or 
physical, at which one can succeed; (b) the satisfyingness of 
mastery; (c) the satisfyingness of submission to the right kind 
of leadership; (d) the satisfyingness of company and cheer- 
fulness; and (e) the satisfyingness of that feeling that one is 
somebody of consequence—the sense of approval.” 

By the “satisfyingness of mastery,” Dr. Thorndike means 
that everyone, whether he works with his head or his hands, 
likes to feel that he is a real craftsman and not merely a saw 
and hammer carpenter. In other words, that one has really 
mastered his vocation and is the captain of his own fate. 

Men like to be led. That is why Dr. Thorndike mentions 
“satisfyingness of submission to the right kind of leadership.” 
I do not mean to imply that men want to be ordered around 
by a martinet, but we all know it is a mighty comforting 
thing when one is in a tight spot to have somebody's shoulder 
one can put his head down on and receive guidance and help. 
I remember the strange feeling I had when I was made Presi- 
dent of my Company in 1934 after twenty-seven years of serv- 
ice and discovered that there was no longer any shoulder left 
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for me to lean on. In whatever post a man labors, he never 
ceases to crave sources from which to seek help and assistance. 
Everybody likes leadership of the right kind. 

There are, of course, different ways of applying leadership 
When I was a young man starting out in business fifty years 
ago, there was a great deal more driving and less leading than 
there is today. This shift in emphasis, I believe, has been one 
of the great advancements in management: the development 
of the techniques of leadership—learning how to inspire a 
man to give the best that is in him instead of ordering him 
to do a specific task. Yet there is no hard and fast rule to guide 
us here. Much depends on the individual. Sometimes driving 
is the best way—the only way—to get needed action on time 
You all know the men in your own organizations, those who 
will respond best to leading and those who, on occasion, may 
require some driving. But the best manager is a leader rather 
than a driver. In my own experience I came to the conclusion 
years ago that a man may be tolerated if he can be motivated 
by 85 per cent leadership and 15 per cent drive. However, if 
he needs to be driven more than 15 per cent of the time, one 
might as well look for a new man. 

For good management and good resulis “the satisfyingness 
of company and cheerfulness” cannot be over-emphasized. 
After all, the man who is unhappy in his work or dissatisfied 
with his environment or his associates cannot function with 
maximum efficiency. So the good manager will make every 
effort to create the necessary physical conditions under which 
a man can give his best. 

But of all the five forces which, according to Dr. Thorndike, 
motivate modern men, the fifth factor that he mentions, 
namely, “the satisfyingness of that feeling that one is somebody 
of significance—the sense of approval,” is the most important 
in our modern industrial age. The good manager who under- 
stands this fact will make his men feel that they are a part of 
a living, functioning organization in which they are truly 
important. The realization of this objective will add im- 
measurably to the zest. and efficiency with which men tackle 
the tasks to which they are assigned. 

The manager who understands human psychology will real- 
ize that the pay check alone never satisfied anyone. Al! men 
are tarred with the same stick and they want a chance to give 
expression to their creative instinct. After all, money, as im- 
portant as it is, in the last analysis finally leads only to multipli- 
cation. I recall so vividly in my early days that when I got out 
of college, I started to work for $50.00 a month. I paid $3.50 
a week for my meals, and $8.00 a month for my room, and I 
had more money then, or thought I did, than I have ever had 
since. At any rate, I know that in those days I had two pairs 
of shoes, one for Sundays and one for weekdays, and now I 
suppose I may have a dozen pairs. But with these dozen pairs 
of shoes of different styles and colors, I have found out one 
thing, and that is that I can wear only one pair at a time. I 
suppose there are a half dozen beds at home but I can sleep 
in only one bed at a time. And I can wear only one suit of 
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clothes at a time. So after you get past a certain point, physical 

things are merely multiplication. So if a man relies simply 
on physical things to give him happiness as he gets older, he 
finds his life a pretty empty proposition. Hence to be content 
our employees must feel, must find the satisfaction, the thrill 
of being active participants in the enterprise as a whole of 
which they are a mecessary part. 

I think of the old story about a man who visited a cathedral 
while it was under construction and talked with three of the 
stone masons. He asked one stone mason, “What are you 
dving?” “I'm working for $10 a day.” Said the second one, 
‘I'm cutting stone.” Then the visitor asked the third one, 
“What are you doing?” and he said, “I'm helping to build this 
cathedral.” Now the first mason was an automaton, the second 
was an opportunist, and the third was an idealist. The first 
fellow was serving time, the second was serving himself, and 
the third was serving society. If we can just get the feeling 
of that third man into the hearts of our employees, I am certain 
that we will be well along the road toward achieving the goal 
we seck. 

However, mere management understanding of human na- 
ture will not of itself make employees feel essential and 
needed. The principles of basic psychology must be applied 
through constant and vigorous communication. We must 
utilize every means at our command—every medium of the 
written and spoken word—if we are to help our people 
identify themselves with the interests of the business. 

Much has been written and said in recent years abuat so- 
called employee communications, and a good bit of the com- 
ment tends to make communications a complex and involved 
science. While I admit that it is complex, I do not believe that 
communications are at all mystical or in the realm of hocus- 
pocus. I thoroughly agree with Harold Smiddy of General 
Electric who recently said, “A great deal could be accomplished 
if we would consider communication in the light of this 
simple, four-word formula: Talk to the guy.” 

That may be oversimplification, but the formula has much 
ro recommend it. We should talk to the guy ard when we do, 
we should tell him why. In no other way will he be able to 
get an understanding of what the business is all about and how 
his own personal fortunes are related to it. 

When we talk and write to our employees, we should strive 
to bring about that broad and sympathetic understanding 
which is so essential to the continued progress of our American 
free enterprise economy. To do this we must approach things 
from the employees’ point of view, we must deal in specifics 
that are meaningful and understandable to them, and we must 
be forthright and scrupulously honest. 

In our communications, there are several basic themes that 
we should elaborate and expand while playing them over and 
over again until they become as well-known to employees as 
a familiar symphony is to a music lover. It is quite easy to state 
these themes. Productivity is the key to plenty. Only by in- 
creasing total output is it possible to increase the working 
man’s share. Capital is essential to provide the tools and 
equipment which multiply human effort and make possible 
greater output per man hour worked. Profit represents the 
“wages,” if you will, for the work that is done by capital 
without which savings would not be invested. Business of 
necessity operates in the public interest because of the custom- 
er’s right of choice in a free market. Business és interested in 
the personal welfare and security of its employees and their 
dependents. And finally, lasting job security for everyone con- 
nected with an enterprise is dependent upon satisfied custom- 
ers. 

I have, of course, stated these themes in fore-shortened 
and simplified terms. They are, however, statements of fact, 
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as all of you fully realize. The task of a good manager, then, 

is to gain understanding and acceptance of these fundamental 

truths by his working people through his actions as well as by 
his words, in day to day operation. 

Another essential factor in good management, as I said, is 
a knowledge of the rudiments of economics. Under our system 
of private competitive business, no enterprise can survive un- 
less it makes a profit. So the importance of earning a profit 
will be constantly in the forefront of every good manager's 
thinking and he should not be ashamed to say so. When we 
talk about profits, we should never forget that we really 
have—not a profit system—but a profit and Joss system. The 
opportunity for profit is always balanced by the chances for 
loss. And all profit sooner or later is spent on wages or used 
up in losing investments and thus returned to consumers in 
consumption goods. 

Only through constant investment of new capital can we 
furnish the tools necessary to provide jobs. How can such 
needed capital be secured? There are only two possible ways: 
either from the income gained from private competitive 
business, or from taxation of that income by government. The 
socialists believe it should come by the government route and 
if their method is followed, the government must then neces- 
sarily become responsible for the overall planning of the 
nation’s economic life. Note here that I am not talking about 
voluntary planning. We need all of that that we can possibly 
get from government, business, labor and agriculture. But over- 
all economic planning by government is not voluntary. It is 
a horse of quite another color. It ultimately means, as Peter 
Drucker says. “The abolition of all limitations on govern- 
mental power.” This fact gives added emphasis to the vital im- 
portance of profits. 

There are a number of profit pitfalls today against which 
the wise manager will be constantly on guard. One of them 
is the fact that legally allowable depreciation on fixed assets, 
acquired when the dollar was worth more than it is today, is 
obviously inadequate to provide for the replacement of such 
assets when they finally wear out. Hence the far-sighted man- 
ager will not overlook the setting up of adequate reserves to 
make up such deficits. 

But in my opinion, the most sinister threat that hangs over 
the future profits of American industry at the moment is the 
continuing wage-price spiral of inflation. Every advance in 
wages that outstrips contemporaneous increases in productivity, 
necessitating price advances, adds fuel to the fire of inflation. 
With the tremendous power that has been placed in the hands 
of labor leaders, most collective bargaining today has become 
bargaining in name only. However, unless managers of Ameri- 
can business take a firm stand in the future against wage in- 
creases that are unjustified by increases in productivity, the 
wage-price spiral will evestually mount to such dizzy heights 
that a financial crash will be inevitable, and when that disaster 
ensues, the demand for government intervention will become 
so overwhelming that the national economic planners with 
their socialist leanings will be swept into power and the 
American Republic as we have known ic in the past will 
cease to exist. 

As I see it, the historical cycle has always run: from bondage 
to spiritual faith; from spiritual faith to courage; from courage 
to freedom; from freedom to abundance; from abundance to 
selfishness; from selfishness to complacency; from complacency 
to apathy; from apathy to fear; from fear to dependency; and 
from dependency back to bondage once more. We have now 
apparently reached the complacency stage here in America— 
well toward the end of the cycle. The average man, when 
asked to think about the future, simply shakes his head and 
says, “I have never had it so good.” The labor leader, who, 
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to maintain himself in power must constantly seek more and 
more for his constituents, presses his demands for higher 
wages and increased fringe benefits with little or no regard 
to their ultimate effect on the national economy. The business 
manager, caught in the vise of circumstance, feels himself 
virtually powerless, and the pots of inflation boil steadily 
higher and higher. Pericles said, however, that “the secret 
of liberty is courage.” After all, there #s something worse than 
strikes and consequent loss of production and profits; there is 
something worse than the acceptance of a sound economic 
wage rather than a higher wage exacted by the use of force; 
and that is, the destruction our form of free government. 
I dislike to cast myself in the role of a Cassandra, but I venture 
the prediction that if the present complacency and apathy of 
the American public toward unwarranted wage and price in- 
creases is not soon altered, the next twenty-five years will 
witness the loss of our present form of free government and 
our lapse into some form of state socialism. 

To prevent that dire eventuality calls for vigorous and 
courageous leadership on the part of industrial management— 
particularly the management of our larger manufacturing en- 
terprises. For what they do necessarily sets the pattern for our 
smaller producers. Little help can be looked for from the 
average politician. He never likes to take a stand against what 
he considers to be the current popular view even though he 
may know in his heart that the popular view is based on 
principles that are unsound, and which will have disastrous 
consequences in the long run. In this connection, we may well 
keep in mind this statement of Rousseau’s: “We may acquire 
liberty, but it is never recovered if it is once lost.” 

This trend emphasizes the importance of the other essential 
factor of good management, namely, a thorough understand- 
ing of the principles on which the American Republic rests. 
Obviously, unless a governmental climate favorable to the 
continuance of private competitive business is maintained, 
free private enterprise will eventually wither and die. Hence, 
it is vitally important that the business manager should be 
fully equipped to defend the principles of American self- 
government at every opportunity that affords. So let us ex- 
amine the basic tenets on which our liberty depends. 

Here is a bare outline of the American system as I under- 
stand it: Our forefathers came to the shores of the American 
Continent impregnated with the principles of personal moral 
responsibility, the right of private judgment and the right of 
free assembly which, together, filled them with a fervent 
passion and unshakable belief in the sacredness of the in- 
dividual soul in the eyes of a Sovereign God. _ 

With this religious principle as the foundation, they erected 
the tripod on which our individual freedom in America rests 
today. First, They maintained that if man did possess a sacred 
personality, he had the right to choose who should rule over 
him. On that thesis they reared the first supporting tower of 
our edifice of liberty—constitutional representative democ- 
racy. Again they argued that since man possessed a sacred 
personality, he had the right to think, speak, assemble and 
worship as he saw fit. On that concept they erected the second 
tower of the structure of American liberty—civil and religious 
freedom. And finally they reasoned that any man endowed 
with a sacred personality had the right to possess for himself 
such portion of the God-given resources of the earth as he 
could win by honest toil and effort. Thus they asserted every 
individual's right to private property and economic activity 
of his own choice, and on that basic tenet they built the third 
supporting tower of their temple of liberty—private com- 
petitive business. These three towers stand or fall together. 
Destroy any one of them, and the tripod on which our free- 
dom rests, soon collapses. 
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From this same religious concept they derived the two basic 
theses that they employed in setting up our peculiar system 
of popular self-government: First, they concluded that, since 
God had created man in His own image with the power to 
distinguish between right and wrong, every individual ought 
to listen with respect to the opinions of his fellow citizens 
and that whatever judgment was expressed by the majority of 
such divinely-created human beings after full and free discus- 
sion, was likely to be closest to God’s will for all of them. Vox 
populi, vox Dei—the voice of the people is the voice of God! 

Their second thesis was equally logical, namely, that every 
mortal soul is endowed by its Creator with certain natural 
inalienable rights that no human agency whatever may justly 
invade—neither any man called “king,” nor any group of men 
representing a temporary majority called “government.” 

The problem, therefore, was how to combine these two 
opposing principles—the will of the majority and the rights 
of the individual—into a workable, durable government 
adapted to human nature in its manifold economic, intellectual 
and spiritual aspects, and to a large population scattered over 
a big country. The founding fathers discarded the idea of a 
pure democracy in which all decisions would be made by the 
current majority, because they knew historically that pure 
democracies had never lasted long. They are too susceptible to 
demagoguery. As Samuel Adams said: “There never was a 
democracy that did not commit suicide.” So they decided on 
a republic instead, that is, a constitutional representative 
democracy, so as to make effective the majority will of the 
people in governing themselves and at the same time not 
destroy the individual rights that the Creator had conferred 
upon each person. 

To resolve the paradox that confronted them, our fore- 
fathers devised a governmental mechanism so ingenious, so 
carefully organ‘7ed, so accurately compensated against human 
vagaries and lust for power that it led the great Prime Minister 
Gladstone to say that the Federal Constitution was “the 
greatest instrument of government ever struck off at a given 
time by the hand and brain of man.” It includes at least seven 
specific political tools that we should always keep sharp, shin- 
ing and inviolate: In the first place, the Constitution provides 
for the complete separation of the legislative, executive and 
judicial powers of the Federal Government. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that among the steps recommended by 
Harold J. Laski, the father of British Socialism, to bring about 
socialism in America was a shift toward a parliamentary form 
of government like that of Great Britain, because, in Laski’s 
words, “The separation of powers is a protective rampart of 
American individualism.” The Constitution also includes writ- 
ten provisions to safeguard individual and minority rights; sets 
up the principle of representative rather than direct action; 
divides responsibility among the Federal Union, and the states, 
counties and towns; provides for the control of the public 
purse by the House of Representatives, the arm of govern- 
ment closest to the people; seeks to prevent class cleavage by 
prohibiting the granting of any title of nobility; and limits 
the powers of the federal government in order to preserve 
local and individual initiative. 

If we are serious in our desire to retain our freedom, as 
citizens we managers will test every new proposal of govern- 
ment against these seven political tools to see whether they 
fit soundly into the mechanism of our system. The best machine 
can be ruined by poor operators or by the use of the wrong 
tool. More than one free government in the world’s history 
has been destroyed by the apathy of its citizens and their 
failure to utilize the political instruments at their disposal. 

But to understand the principles on which the American 
system rests is not enough. Self-government means self- 
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government. A free government will not run itself. To be 
successful, it requires the time and attention of every one of 
its citizens. You know as well as I do that no church, no club, 
no lodge, no business can prosper unless some individual is 
willing to devote himself to its interests. The same thing is 
equally true of popular self-government. Unless we managers, 
we individual citizens are willing to give of our personal 
time and effort to help carry it on, it soon degenerates in 
quality and efficiency and will eventually fall into the hands 
of some power-seeking individual who will destroy our free- 
dom completely just as Hitler did in Germany, Mussolini in 
Italy, and Lenin in Russia. Eternal vigilance on the part of the 
individual citizen is literally the price of liberty. 

Too many managers, I fear, although acknowledging the 
truth of that statement, will say, “Well, what can I do about 
ic? Afcer all, I am personally quite unimportant.” And there, 
in that attitude, lies one of the real weaknesses of a republic 
like ours, which the great Englishman, Lord Bryce, pointed 
out years ago: “The fatalism of the multitude—a sense of 
the insignificance of personal effort.” If our free republic is 
to be preserved, we must not allow ourselves to fall into that 
pitfall. We must, instead, keep constantly before us the state- 
ment of Herbert Spencer: “What I need to remember is how 
infinitesimal is the importance of anything I can do, but how 
infinitely important it is that I should do it.” As business 
managers, we will be derelict in our responsibilities to the 
nation and to our own businesses if we do not assume our 
individual duty in always standing for sound American prin- 
ciples, fearlessly enunciating them in ou: daily lives, and con- 
stantly seeking to implant them in the minds and hearts of 
the rising generation. 

One of the best ways to accomplish this last objective is by 
encouraging a great reviva! of liberal arts courses in our col- 
leges and universities, for it is on the teachings embodied in 
so-called liberal arts education that our freedom in America 
rests. The Greek idea of what constitutes a good life; the 
Roman concept of civic virtue based on a government of laws, 
not of men; the teachings of the great British and French 
political philosophers of the 17th and 18th Centuries; the 
Christian principle of the dignity of the individual soul in 
the eyes of a Sovereign God. 

Ever since the Civil War we have been so engrossed in 
material things that we have more or less compelled our in- 
stitutions of higher learning to concentrate on scientific and 
economic subjects, forgetting that dealing with the concrete 
does not lead to knowledge of the abstract. Thus we have un- 
wittingly cut ourselves off from the philosophic sources from 
which our liberty in America stems. Essential as specialization 
is in the operation of modern industry, it is unfortunately self- 
defeating in the field of citizenship in a Republic, because to 
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be an intelligent citizen of a free society requires a broad 
knowledge of history, economics, sociology, politics and re- 
ligion and a deep sense of social responsibility. Concomitantly 
the same qualifications coupled with constructive imagination, 
resourcefulness and vision are essential in the higher echelons 
of business management. So on both counts it is vital that 
there should be a sweeping and speedy revival of the type of 
liberal arts education for which the colleges and universities 
of America were so noted in the early days of the Republic. 
To keep functioning at a high level of efficiency our liberal 
arts colleges must be provided with adequate financial support, 
a goodly share of which should properly come from business 
enterprises. 

If a free society is to be preserved, seven elements of per- 
sonal character must be dominant in its citizenry, namely, self- 
reliance, individual initiative, personal responsibility, thrift, 
pride of citizenship, courage and religious faith. In recent 
years, spurious substitutes have been palmed off on the 
American people for these basic virtues of free men: govern- 
ment aid for self-reliance; collectivism for individual initiative; 
a partly socialized economy for personal responsibility; public 
subsidies for thrift; subservience for pride of citizenship; 
paternalism for courage; materialism for religious faith. 

To be worthy American citizens, we managers must be 
constantly on guard to develop and exercise these seven fun- 
damental elements of personal character on which the main- 
tenance of our freedom depends. For history shows that when 
men attempt to shoulder off their personal responsibilities on 
to other men calling themselves government, they eventually 
rear a powerful monster who turns and devours their liberty. 
The responsibility here is strictly personal. It is you and I as 
individuals that must assume the task. For we must ever re- 
member that no Chamber of Commerce ever composed a great 
symphony; no labor union ever painted a great picture; no 
church ever wrote a great sermon; no management associa- 
tion ever composed a great poem; no government commission 
ever put together a Lincoln Gettysburg address. It is the in- 
dividual, in the last analysis, who determines the course of 
human affairs. 

So when the last clear call comes for you and me, may it be 
said of us, as it was said so eloquently of Pope Leo XIII at 
the time of his death: 

“Such men fight the campaigns of the future while all the 
world around them is asleep. But when the time comes, 
though they, themselves, be gone, the roads they planned are 
broad and straight for the march of other feet; . . . the spirit 
they called up still lives to lead. And they, themselves, where- 
ever they may be . . . have a continuing share in the victories 
that humanize mankind.” 


Social Action for Social Justice 


UNITED STATES NOT FULLY CUSHIONED AGAINST A DEPRESSION 


By REVEREND RAYMOND A. MCGOWAN, Social Action Department, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the Second Annual National Catholic Social Action Conference, New Orleans, Louisiana, September 8, 1956 


Social Order,” this sixty-fifth anniversc-y of Pope Leo's 
Encyclical on “The Condition of Labor,” is a Golden 
Jubilee year, too, the Golden Jubilee year of Dr. John A. 
Ryan's bravely pioneering and epoch-making book, “A Living 
Wage.” It is a great book. It was the first book in history to 
advocate and patiently explain that an able-bodied employed 
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man, in strict justice, should receive at least his family’s living 
in his paycheck and that governments should compel it. 

Pius XI's “Social Order” was itself a Silver Jubilee tribute 
twenty-five years ago to “A Living Wage”; for it, too, laid 
down the strict justice for men of the family living wage 
which Leo XIII forty years earlier had not. Dr. Ryan was 
grateful to the Encyclical for that. He was the more grateful 
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for its teaching the social justice of the obligation of each to 
the human welfare of all. That teaching rounded out and 
clarified his own thinking. He was grateful also for its saying 
that the producers of a community, employers and employees, 
alike, have in their separate industries and professions, and 
jointly, a unity and a unified obligation towards the social 
justice of human welfare and that they must organize to 
fulfil it. This, too, he had been groping towards and he was 
grateful. 

Twenty-five years ago the Great Depression had already 
struck the country and the world. Dr. Ryan, even before the 
depression formally began, had been thinking and writing 
on its cause and cure. He had been putting meat on something 
which he wrote sparely in his “Living Wage”, that general 
enforcement of the family living wage “would create a demand 
for the services of the greater number of these who are con- 
stantly unemployed.” Again he was grateful for the Encyclical, 
on the Silver Jubilee of his own book, when it said that low 
wages, which were the rule then, were a cause of the De- 
pression and of unemployment in general. 

Perhaps the ten years from '29, when he began his work on 
the Depression, through "31 when the Encyclical on “Social 
Order” was issued, and until '39, when the calamity of World 
War II measured its own affliction upon us, were Dr. Ryan's 
most satisfying working years. 

In all reason, this introduction should be followed by an 
account of what has been done during the last twenty-five, 
fifty and sixty-five years to get the acceptance, in principle and 
in fact, of the two great Encyclicals and of that very great 
book of Dr. Ryan’s. You know the record of accomplishments 
as well or better than I do. It is not a bad record. It is a good 
record. But instead I shall be a Jeremiah, for the plain truth 
is that we still have a long way to go. 

Put in one way, the fact is that we have not yet accepted 
the rules on the social justice of incomes and prices, property 
and work and, in consequence, have neither organized our- 
selves in a social order around our industries and professions 
nor chosen a government which, in cooperation with a social 
order, would put social justice into effect. We can show 
progress and show set-backs. But the progress has not been 
large enough. 

Put in another way, the great Depression of '29 is not yet 
ended and we have not put ourselves in a position to meet 
it when it returns. 

The Great Depression is like a river that has gone under- 
ground, like a cyclone doubling back on its course, like a 
plague of grasshoppers, like Typhoid Mary, like the recurring 
wars of Europe, like a cycle of rain and drouth. The Depres- 
sion was still with us and above ground back in '39, when 
the war began; it then went underground. 

The wise men tell us—even the wise men who opposed the 
measures when they were fought over and who now fight 
against their extension—that we are cushioned against a 
Depression by minimum wage and hours laws and social 
security, by farm legislation, by the new millions in the unions. 
They gloss over, I know, the people unprotected by the wage- 
hours laws or even social security; the backwardness of the 
States; the unorganized in industry and especially in the white 
collar jobs, in many of the service occupations, among migra- 
tory farm workers, among Negroes; the treatment given and 
taken by most of the Mexican-Americans of the Southwest. 
All these have no cushion and are no cushion. But grant that 
there were the same cushion for all, grant that the tough 
truth were not the truth, still this whole set of barriers against 
a Depression and of cushions for it, should it come, would 
neither stop it from coming nor do enough to shorten it very 
much. Much more needs to be done. 
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This stands true, I think, in spite, also, of the so-called 
built-in credit arrangements. For example, the credit arrange- 
ments that depend on the Federal Reserve Board can, it is said, 
help employment. But the Federal Reserve has no control, as 
to credit, over the vast funds of the insurance companies or 
the great surpluses of the rich industrial and trading concerns. 
Even if it had and functioned always wisely, the bitter situa- 
tion would still stand, for credit is not enough when the 
market collapses. Hoover made that mistake twenty-five years 
ago. 

What sent the Depression underground was World War 
II. What keeps it there is the Cold Wars. The wars have given 
our productive capacity its market, have given even our 
enormously increased and still increasing productive capacity 
a market. Without the wars and the threat of wars the market 
would soon collapse as it collapsed and stayed collapsed be- 
fore 39. We are so rich now that we can support a vast and 
costly military establishment and still support a civilian popu- 
lation at the highest general level of livelihood of any people 
in history, including our own history. The big problem re- 
mains of getting people to buy in some way, to mortgage 
themse!ves now for life to buy the goods available for civilians 
after the military have met their costly needs. That we have 
more persons, all the time, spending their efforts to get us to 
buy is symptomatic. That we have relatively fewer persons 
in actual production and in services is another sign. And 
before us lie the still further advances in production per person 
from automation and nuclear energy. 

The military market is hiding the lack in the civilian 
market. It has put the Depression underground. And that 
means an evil economic set-up now which will reveal itself 
clearly if the Cold War grows colder—as we wish it would. 

To do what we can now to put the economic set-up right 
and to prepare ourselves should the Cold War decline (and 
we all hope it will) seem the part of wisdom. Both purposes— 
improvement now and preparedness against the day when 
Depression returns—are of signal importance. I do not want 
to consider specific solutions here, such as a market that will 
allow the transfer of so many people from production of goods 
and from sales to the supplying of services, or of the good 
opportunity for help to the people of the underdeveloped 
countries. 

Let us rather look at the position we are in, as to social 
justice and social order, in meeting present facts somewhat 
well and in being ready to meet a crisis. The proble is cer- 
tainly capable of solution by the very nature of things. There is 
no conflict between technical advance and the human use of 
the inventions and the processes. The point is that we do not 
do enough now or seem ready enough to do enough should 
the avalanche come. 

We are far better off than we were in 1929. For one thing 
we understand what a Depression means and I think more 
of us know it is caused roughly by poor buying power facing 
an amazingly large productive capacity. I think we under- 
stand this even though our tax system is still foolishly and 
wrongly geared to induce greater savings and a greater capacity 
to produce goods rather than a greater capacity to consume. 
We also know now the place of public works in a Depression 
which we were slow to learn in the '30s; in fact, we already 
have a cushion in the new road-building program even if 
civilian public works to an amount anywhere equal to military 
public works are hardly possible or advisable. Unions are 
stronger and better informed. What is better than numbers 
is that every major producing industry is pretty well organized 
now and often strongly so, except in textiles. The unions, also, 
see the whole problem and its main solution far better than 
twenty-five years ago. Employers are more openminded and 
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are better organized and while they are reaping now all that 
they can get—which is a sowing of the whirlwind—they are 
not sure that that is right, as they were sure thirty years ago. 

There are certain great gaps and some of them we can do a 
great deal to fill. One is in the groups that still need quite 
elementary social education and help, The other is in those 
groups who need education and help in the fuller, the higher, 
requirements of Catholic social teaching. 

Some of the groups that need elementary help and need 
education in elementary Catholic social teaching are more 
susceptible to the teaching and the help than are others. 
Among these are the production and service workers who have 
some governmental protection already in wages and hours and 
in the right to organize and those clerical and sales workers 
who work in large firms. Those who are unprotected and the 
white collar workers in small offices and small stores are hard 
to organize and find it hard, also, to grasp what Catholic social 
teaching means. Incidentally the tie-up of the new extra- 
ordinary emphasis on sales and office work with the work of 
women, particularly married women, is much worth looking 
into. 

Two groups who need help and training the most but find 
ic hard to act and who even find it hard to learn Catholic 
social teaching are the great body of Negroes and the migra- 
tory workers on farms and in fisheries. 

In the case of Negroes, I am not thinking, primarily, of 
education in interracial relations, although that is needed, 
but in the content of Catholic social teaching itself for Negroes, 
just as with any other group. The racial issue in this case 
would be rather like background music, while the main educa- 
tion would be simply one in Catholic social teaching as it 
applies to everyone. 

The other group of these are the migratory farm and fishery 
workers, the latter largely in canning. They need help des- 
perately. Both for its own value and for purposes of education, 
it seems to me important that someone work out a federal 
bill—this is a national problem—which would bring these 
migratory workers under a new law on wages, hours, and on 
working and living conditions that would be much like the 
first federal wage law in that it would allow for considerable 
flexibility above a certain low minimum in wages and hours. 
The actual wages would be worked out, say, by regional boards 
representing employers, unions and the public which would be 
like the first minimum wage boards, but with regional or crop 
bases or perhaps both. 

in any case, continued opposition to bad state laws, or to 
their utter lack should, of course, continue as well as to the 
failures in federal legislation. But that goes without saying. 

The second kind of work is probably more important and 
it is harder and requires more work from us. It is directed 
cowards helping people to put themselves in a mental and 
spiritual frame-work and an organized economic and govern- 
mental position to do better what we need to do now and need 
to do to meet the threat of a Depression. 

It is the work needed to advance now, as far as we can, 
towards the Social Order of Pius XI’s Encyclical and to prepare 
for adequate action when the Depression comes again from 
underground. The aim is the construction of a system of co- 
operating industries, democretically organized, to put social 
justice into effect with whatever governmental help is ne- 
cessary. 

Let me give three kinds of work as examples of what I 
mean. 

One is a fuller understanding of the reasons and a fuller 
grasp of the spirit of why social justice is demanded, and, 
second, what it requires. Any virtue that embraces so much 
of distributive justice and of general justice and, at least, de- 
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mands steps that will allow commutative justice to be done, 
even if it is limited to economic life—as I do not believe it 
is—goes back very deep into man’s nature and into the reasons 
for man’s requirement of a good economic life. 

Social justice, it is true, has one of its roots in the dignity 
of the human person. But another, and the more important 
root, is the dependence of the person, the interdependence of 
all persons. Man is god-like. But he is also a baby all his life 
long. In everything, all of us need all others’ help. We need 
it specifically in that equal right of access which we require, 
as God made us, with our bodies as well as our souls, to the 
goods of nature for a living and for developing our life, 
physically, mentally and spiritually. The im, A eal of 
worthy human beings is the point and not just the worthiness, 
the dignity, of man. 

How important it is is clear from the Communist total 
concentration in this crisis of civilization on interdepzadence, 
on solidarity, and the resulting contempt for and ruiu of the 
incividual. How important it is is also clear from the Western 
concentration on the dignity of the individual, on freedom and 
not on brotherhood, to the ruin also of human beings when 
the interdependence of human beings is slighted. The West 
has not yet gotten over its long centuries of using many ways 
to rationalize a deification of the lone man, nor gotten over 
its denial of brotherhood, of the love of human beings to- 
wards one another, as one of the two great commandments 
of life, of its disunity in its Christianity. I think that here lies 
the difficulty of the West in meeting Communism. 

The point is that human beings need each other for their 
economic welfare and since we all need economic welfare, since 
God made us that way, then the obligation fails on everyone to 
help everyone else to economic welfare. This is the way God 
made us. 

When we have that in our bones, the specific obligations of 
social justice come more easily to mind and reach an habitual 
practice, including that customarily underemphasized need for 
human welfare of a wide distribution of workers’ ownership in 
the things with which and on which they work, or of that 
other tough one, the industries that need to be publicly 
owned. 

Because of the incompleteness of our grasp on social justice, 
there is a hesitation to accept the obligation of an industry to 
help all its members and of all industries, jointly, to help all 
of their members and of both to help the whole community. 
But even if there were not that hesitation, people still need 
to grasp the underlying economic and sociological fact of the 
unity of the people of an industry and a profession. Somehow 
people can see the interdependence of separate industries 
better than the interdependence of the people in a single 
industry. Or, to take another example, a man can see why he 
should join a union to help himself when often he cannot 
see why he should join a union to help others like himself. 
We need, I think, studies on the underlying unity of aii the 
people in an industry or profession, upon which their parti- 
cular obligation in doing social justice rests so much. We need, 
too, continuing studies of the practices and proposals in the 
real move of our time, beyond collective bargaining, towards 
the natural social order of economic life in the handling of 
more and more of what social justice requires. This will help 
us now and in the years to come. 

The importance of grasping the idea of social order is plain. 
If we think only of social justice, we may think of the or- 
ganized civic community, the government, as the sole or chief 
agent of social justice. But if we look a little further we come 
to a different conclusion. 

There is the admitted obligation of everyone to help all the 
others in their equal rights of access to the fit living to which 
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they are entitled. In the case of an employee this obligation 
falls first upon his employer and then upon the whole in- 
dividual concern. 

It falls next upon those who are next in line in influencing 
that one employer and one concern in the payment of, for 
example, the living wage. Those are the other concerns in that 
single industry, employers and employees alike. 

But other industries, employers and employees alike, in- 
fluence that other industry's capabilities in paying a family 
living wage and in reaching all the standards of justice and 
human welfare. So they have an obligation, too, to use their 
influence towards that purpose. 

And so we come now directly to the government as repre- 
sentative of the whole community. That does not mean that we 
go back on the living wage laws or on the duty of government, 
positively, to help the producing community to live up to its 
obligations. But we insert the economic community before 
the political community. 

We reach the conclusion that the social order of the En- 
cylical is necessary to establish social justice. We reach the 
conclusion that approaches to the social order are necessary 
also in themselves and as steps to the whole social order. And 
we also conclude the obligation of employees to help one an- 
other is to join the union, for example, not merely to help 
one’s self but to help others. 

This approach to Social Justice and Social Order might be 
better for some persons. 

Dr. Ryan in his “Living Wage” said this: Everyone has the 
right to human livelihood. The right is conditioned upon 
work, because work is needed to make raw materials usable 
for livelihood. The whole economic community that supplies 
the goods and services of livelihood is chiefly responsible for 
the real chance to live humanly and to work. Therefore, the 
Economic Community has the duty to do right what it is 
responsible for doing. 

But the Economic Community is not a solidified unit, itself, 
as a unity, putting the rights of work and livelihood into effect. 
It is instead a set of relationships among the people in the 
Economic Community. These relationships therefore have the 
duty of providing work and livelihood to everyone. Owners 
have a special duty because of their power over economic de- 
cisions and because they handle the product of the Economic 
Community. Income-receivers have a special duty. And, finally, 
employers take on the duty of the Economic Community 
towards the specific employees when they hire, granting that 
they can pay for it and can themselves live from the hiring. 

This living wage is strict justice, Dr. Ryan held. The other 
obligations of supplying work and livelihood to all, in general 
and in particular, Dr. Ryan did not label except with the 
general word “justice”. It seems that they are in fact the ob- 
ligations of what Pius XI called Social Justice since all the 
persons and groups of the Economic Community have under 
it the duty to get work and a human living for everyone in 
it. Those who cannot work, are, of course, to be cared for 
otherwise. 

It seems that this concept of the Economic Community 
clarifies the obligations of Social Justice through the Economic 
Community being the source, in fact, of work and livelihood 
and therefore the obligatory source of work and livelihood for 
all. 

This helps solve, I think, one bothersome problem. The 
family living wage for men is a matter of strict justice. For 
the family living wage is itself the payment of human liveli- 
hood while its normal consequence is that more people will get 
work when others get full human livelihood. It is strict justice 
and social justice at once. Social justice seems more clearly 
the reigning virtue of economic life when the nature of the 
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Economic Community and its obligations are considered. 

I need not go into all the things that the Encyclical says are 
obligations of social justice, beginning with the obligation of 
dividing the returns of the increasing product by the standard 
of the general good and going on to doing the things needed 
to make the living wage universal to the wages and prices 
that will provide full employment and on to the rise of the 
working people to ownership. 

You will remember that the Encyclical says that if all the 
rules of social justice are put into effect, including those on 
work, the result will be full output and good livelihood for 
all and presumably work for all. They all seem to come under 
the jurisdiction of the Economic Community. 

So let us look into the Economic Community farther. It ex- 
plains well, I think, the Social Order of the Encyclical. 

In his first writings Dr. Ryan put the duty of, chiefly, the 
Economic Community to supplying livelihood and work for all 
upon the owners and receivers of incomes. That is, of course, 
true. The Encyclical on Social Order though, puts the first 
duty of getting social justice done on the people of the in- 
dustries and services. This seems more logical. For the people 
of the industries and services are the ones who actually supply, 
singly and jointly, the varied commodities and services that 
go to make up human livelihood and control whatever op- 
portunities to work there are. Besides if they organize they 
provide a way of making owners and the various income- 
receivers, of which Dr. Ryan wrote so much, and who in- 
fluence work and livelihood so much, actually serve human 
livelihood and the universal opportunity of usable work. Or- 
ganized industries and services are the means of action. They 
cafi also act on the more basic facts of work, output, and 
prices which also involve social justice and from which comes 
the income that is to be divided. Seen in the light of the 
Economic Community, the Sociol Order is clearer, I think. 

Perhaps the best value of the notion of the Economic Com- 
munity lies in its bringing us down to earth in talking about 
social justice and particularly Social Order. A new name should 
be thought up for Social Order, anyway. It sounds like a 
fraternal society, and for sociable purposes only. 

Apart from other advantages of using the term Economic 
Community, it carries with it the notion that it is something 
separate from government and has its own free organization. 
One can also more easily see the need of special legislation if 
it is the Economic Community that has failed and one can 
also see the greater need of government to strengthen ar ' 
encourage the organization and operation of the Economic 
Community. It is not only a matter of words, although, in fact, 
Economic Community is not a bad translation into American 
English of Social Order; social means economic in the context 
and human order means a unity arrived at by an harmonious 
arrangement, rather self-arrangement, of human beings. 

I might add that the Economic Community is, in part, also 
international. 

I'm recommending to myself, as I do to you, to look further 
into the Economic Community of the United States; what its 
constituent bodies are, what the functions are of the business 
associations and unions, and also farm organizations, and pro- 
fessional associations, in getting work and livelihood for all; 
how and in what ways they should grow in cooperating 
functions and organizations to obtain the end; and what the 
relationship should be of the organized Economic Community 
and the Civil Community and its political government. 

We can’t do this without using the Encyclicals and Dr. 
Ryan’s writings, but a completely independent study is worth- 
while, I should add that we should keep in mind what things 
need the action of the organized Economic Community and 

to what extent it has to get universal human livelihood and 
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work, and what can be hopefully attempted now in the growth 
out of the domination by big business and big credit and by 
pagan individualism which is far yet from having died. 

A third suggestion I hesitate to state. It is our need of more 
studies of the economic problems that a social order or an 
incipient social order meets and how to solve them and what 
the difficulties are. You will note that I am asking for the 
development—that is all that is possible—of a new natural 
law economic science, which will tell what can help, delay and 
impede, in production and distribution, the full use of re- 
sources for the human welfare of all and of each and of doing 
so through a social order and a corresponding juridical order 
and their approaches. All that I ask now, in my hesitancy, is 
more studies of the social justice of prices and taxes which I 
think we have largely, although not completely neglected. 

These three then—a better and clearer grasp by all the 
people of social justice, especially its profound reasons and of 
what it requires in detail; a natural law science of economics; 
and continuing reports on the economic and sociological rea- 
sons for the unity of industries and professions—are, it seems 
to me, of key importance now. 

The aim is to reach certain groups better who need help 
greatly and who are influential in the gradual growth, or lack 
of growth, towards the social order of the Encyclical. The 
groups who come quickest to mind are the top labor officials, 
top management, junior executives and personnel people, 
lawyers, economists, writers, teachers, public men, priests, and 
the assorted eggheads, whether college or high school educated 
or not, who make up so much of the population. 

Yer all of us need to know and hold intellectually and 
spiritually the economic brotherhood of human beings in their 
community, industry and class and know its obligations. These 
are not convictions that only eggheads can grasp. They can be 
put as simply as the gospel of the Good Samaritan and be 
held equally firmly. Carrying over the great generosity of 
Americans from the exceptional and the unusual into ordinary 
everyday economic life is a large part of the secret, I think, 
in making social justice known, accepted and acted on. 

May I, incidentally, add that farmers need, in addition to 
legislation strong buying and selling and banking organiza- 
tions not only for their own present good but to take their 
dignified and necessary part in an otherwise lopsided growth 
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towards the natural social order of Pius XI's Encyclical. 

In Dr. Ryan's epochal book you will remember he put the 
obligation of providing everyone with the material means of 
a fic living, first upon “all (of everyone's) fellow-men”. Here 
is a lesson to our economic isolationists—and, indeed, to 
ourselves, about our obligation towards underdeveloped peo- 
ples; second, upon one’s own immediate civic community; and 
finally in the case of an employee, upon the specific employer 
who hires him. You will find this in the final summary chapter 
of his “Living Wage”, repeated in Dr. Ryan’s autobiography, 
“Social Doctrine In Action.” 

However neither in the body of the book nor in the sum- 
mary did Dr. Ryan show signs of seeing the obligation of 
other workers, in general, or those in one’s own concern or 
own industry, or of other employers towards the individual 
hired by a specific single employer, even though in the book he 
spoke strongly of the need of strong unions. For Dr. Ryan did 
not yet have the notion of the unity of a whole industry 
possessing an obligation towards the fit livelihood of all its 
employees and, indeed, of all its members, employers included. 
This is true even though he came to include in a good 
economic life of the working people their sharing in manage- 
ment, profits and ownership. Nor did he have the idea of the 
unity of all industries and professions towards the fit material 
livelihood of ail. He leaped instead in 1906 to the govern- 
mental representation of the unity of the civic community, 
not first to the producing community and its parts in addition 
to and even prior to the civic community. Dr. Ryan, in spite 
of his courageous originality, was a son of the late 19th and 
early 20th century, as we, too, are of our own time. 

But he did come to see it all. Pius XI’s Encyclical rounded 
out his thinking on “human welfare”, as he termed it, or, as 
we usually say now, “social justice” and, I think less happily, 
“the common good”. It rounded out his ideas, too, on where 
the obligation rests to secure a decent livelihood for everyone 
and why. I need not say that his taking those steps was diffi- 
cult and perhaps incomplete. But he took them. 

May we do so, too, in our own needs both as scholars, (and 
all of us are something of a scholar), and as practitioners of 

social action for social justice. Vigorous supple steps are 
needed now. They will be needed later on to meet the greater 
crisis that is to come for which we are not now prepared. 
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Conference Board is devoted to the subject of market- 
ing, and the theme as stated in your printed agenda, 
is “Better Profits Through Better Selling.” 

This is indeed an opportune time to focus our interest on 
the subject of marketing. The fact that hundreds of business 
executives from all parts of the country are here to explore 
and grapple with new techniques and developments in this 
field holds great promise for the future of American business 
and American consumers. 

In my opinion increasing our marketing effectiveness can 
contribute more to higher living standards, greater national 
prosperity and broader industrial expansion than can be 
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achieved by any other single activity. We are enjoying an 
era of unprecedented prosperity, with the highest living 
standards in history, record-breaking employment and vast 
industrial and business development. 

If there is any barrier to further economic growth for this 
nation it is marketing; for it is evident that industrial ex- 
pansion is dependent to a large extent on the extensive and 
intensive exploitation of consumer markets, if we are to 
achieve higher and higher levels of consumption. Only in 
this way does continuing prosperity lie. But prosperity will 
remain with us only so long as our marketing system operates 
effectively. 

Industry has demonstrated its ability to produce new and 
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far superior products and it is now up to us as marketing 
men and women to show that our distribution system can 
profitably dispose of the increasing quantity of goods which 
industrial efficiency and advanced technological skill can 
produce. There has never been a time when this has been 
more important to the support of our national economy. 
Herein lies a real challenge and a great opportunity. It is 
the number one task before us. 

It would be presumptuous of me to indicate that I could 
give you in a few words and in a few minutes, a full program 
of action. I know of no one who could do that. However, if 
we are to accomplish this task I feel that, first of all, we 
must reorient our thinking. We must come up with new 
concepts of merchandising far beyond those which characterize 
our economy today. Let me review the nature of some of these 
and indicate what courses of action are open to us. 


One of the major needs of marketing is the accumulation 
of more adequate scientific knowledge. We know less about 
marketing than we know about many other important fields 
of endeavor. One of the reasons for this is due in part to the 
feeling that marketing deals with human factors which are 
not subject to the same exact analyses and which do not 
readily lend themselves to the same basic principles and laws 
which govern such exact sciences as engineering, chemistry, 
and the like. 

We have been studying marketing for a comparatively 
few years only. I believe it is generaly considered that the 
first course in marketing was given in an American college 
about 1904 or 1905. I doubt if there was a text book on the 
subject until fifty years ago. We had practically no courses 
in selling until after the first World War, and it was not 
until the depression years that schools began to feel a real 
need to add them to their curricula. Even now, it is still 
difficult to get courses in marketing into many schools and 
colleges. Many an educator feels that we possess too little 
information about the subject to merit the expenditure of a 
professor’s time and effort. It has been difficult to find com- 
petent teachers for those courses when they have been 
established. Many a faculty committee has reacted unfavor- 
ably when presented with a request to give collegiate credit 
for courses in the field of marketing. 

It becomes obvious that the furtherance of the scientific 
study of distribution gives us a tremendous opportunity. It 
is equally obvious that we have a major task before us. There 
are many things we can do. We can urge the schools to 
expand their courses in marketing subjects, not only in 
quantity but in quality. I think it is the duty of responsible 
marketing executives to encourage this expansion by working 
closely with the educational institutions in their areas. Many 
of them are already doing so but they must step up their 
efforts materially. 

Another major need is the development of more com- 
prehensive training programs within our own organizations 
which will give our salesmen and marketing executives a 
more thorough knowledge of their jobs. That we are making 
headway in this direction is evidenced by the attention given 
this subject by the National Industrial Conference Board 
at its many meetings; but unfortunately in too many cases 
our sales training is still a once-over-lightly proposition. 
Many a man is employed in the selling force, given a few 
days to scan catalog pages and examine products and then 
sent into the field with an experienced salesman to observe 
his methods which may or may not represent sound tech- 
niques. He is then considered ready to be sent out into the 

world to succeed or fail among a vast swarm of hardened 


prospects. 
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Basic marketing research is another pressing need. Although 
we are making good progress in this direction, we still have 
a long way to go. We have many highly skilled marketing 
research people in our organizations, but unfortunately we 
are handicapping their operations by insufficient budgets 
and lack of management appreciation for their advice. Very 
few business concerns have market research budgets com- 
parable to those devoted to product research which often 
run into six or seven figures and consume a sizable share 
of industrial income. 

It is estimated by the National Industrial Conference Board 
that the total sum spent on marketing research is less than 
10 per cent of that spent for industrial research and this 
in spite of the fact that more consumers’ dollars go for dis- 
tribution costs than for production expenses. 

Distribution has not yet developed its Ketterings, its 
Edisons or its Steinmetzes, but with the right kind of encour- 
agement from top management they may emerge one day 
with revolutionary discoveries. 

To secure the necessary information on which to base our 
marketing plans, all types of distribution research must be 
conducted. We must study the work of research people outside 
the marketing field whose techniques show promise of worth- 
while results. 

Take time and duty studies that have been perfected by 
industrial engineers for example. We can apply these prin- 
ciples to salesmen to a greater extent than we have. In the 
drug industry we learned that our salesmen averaged only 
about ten minutes per call in actual selling effort and that 
sales resulted in 54 per cent of the instances when certain 
arguments were used, whereas sales resulted in only 13 per 
cent of the cases when certain other and more popular 
selling points were stressed. More research of this type cannot 
fail to increase our marketing efficiency. 

Another aspect of research has been the success with which 
chain stores have been able to evaluate the sales potentials 
of new locations. In motivation research, thanks to the help 
of the psychologists, we are beginning to make real progress. 

Another promising field comes under the heading of 
automation, a word common to the production engineer, but 
likely to be only a hazy concept to the distribution executive. 
So far we have been unable to apply mechanization principles 
to marketing processes as extensively as they have been applied 
to manufacturing processes. To be sure, we have done a fair 
job in certain of the physical phases of distribution, such as 
transportation, storage and record keeping, but in many 
respects we are still in the handicraft stage. It may be that 
we will never highly mechanize the sales process, but should 
we be able to do so, rewards are so great that the effort to 
accomplish it is well worthwhile. Some strides, however, have 
already been made to speed up filling of orders. In the drug 
industry, for example, automatic machines are being used 
for this purpose with considerable success. 


Vending machines have made great strides in the pas: 
few years. They are already being utilized successfully for 
the sale of a wide variety of products including food, clothing, 
drug and candy items. Today, one out of every six packages 
of cigarettes is sold in this manner. Many other items will 
undoubtedly be added. 

Now the substitution of a metal vending machine for a 
flesh-and-blood salesman is actually quite a revolutionary idea. 
We must study carefully the use of these “robot salesmen”. 
Some of you may fee! that a few of your salesmen are robots, 
but they are not the type I have in mind. I can see great 
opportunity for the further development of robot selling. 
This type of mechanization is something which does not come 
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rapidly but is developed only after very careful study. So 
far we have barely scratched the surface. 

The relatively high cost of distribution—generally stated 
co be about sixty cents of the consumer's dollar—is another 
problem which we must face. Why are these costs dispro- 
portionate to those in the production field? One reason may 
be found in the increasing demand for more extensive and 
expensive services. We may, in fact, be over-servicing our 
customers. The idea that the consumer is king has been, I 
believe, a most costly notion of businessmen. Customer cost 
analyses and selectivity are destined to assume much greater 
significance to merchandising executives. Many types of 
special services must be studied in relation to their sales- 
producing possibilities. What the self-service supermarket is 
doing to the neighborhood grocery store is indicative of what 
can happen when consumers begin to weigh the value of 
special services against the costs involved. 

In addition to the tangible problems confronting the 
marketing profession, we must deal with certain psychological 
aspects which tend to retard its full development. I refer to a 
deeply rooted prejudice of society towards trade and those 
engaged in it. The fact that our occupation is not too highly 
regarded in many quarters may come as a shock to some 
of us. 

We frequently hear references to the “Madison Avenue 
Hucksters” which is certainly not a term of endearment. 
Advertising often comes under attack as an economic waste. 
I can remember at faculty club luncheons the half-concealed 
sneers that spread around the table when advertising was 
mentioned. 

Again, when top-flight salesmen are referred to as peddlers, 
we may be sure that the person using such an expression does 
not feel that selling is a highly regarded profession. 

These are but an indication of a state of mind which is 
injurious to our calling. It may be responsible, indirectly, for 
the alarming lack of interest in marketing careers as shown 
by a National Sales Executive Club Survey among high 
school students who contemplated entering college—and this 
despite the fact that marketing men are extremely well paid. 

The bias against those engaged in marketing, which is 
not true of the medical profession, of lawyers, engineers and 
even factory workers, is due, I think, to a failure to uader- 
stand the values which they create. 

Much of this has deep historical roots and I would like 
to take a few minutes to trace a few of them for you. 
Originally, in the handicraft stage of society, there was very 
little trading. People produced only for their own needs. 
Commerce did not develop until surpluses were created. 
Certain products resulted in scarcity values which were not 
necessarily related to production costs. Those who dealt in 
these scarcities were frowned upon and trading and traders 
were looked upon with scorn. They were parasites in the 
eyes of other people. In fact, if we go back into history we 
will discover that even in the time of Athens, which had a 
highly developed civilization, that people engaged in trading 
were regarded as little better than thieves and robbers. In 
Athens you could not become a citizen of the town if you 
were engaged in trade; nor were you allowed to spend a 
night within its walls. You had to go outside the gates of 
the city and take your chances among the untrusted. 

During medieval times trading was generally considered 
illegal. Indeed it was viewed as a sin by the Church. The 
insistence upon direct marketing meant that the growth of 
the middleman was strongly resisted. 

The idea that every individual has a natural right to sell 
his products and services to his best advantage, is of com- 
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paratively recent origin. Only for a brief period, and in a 
few countries, has the idea found concrete realization in 
practice. The doctrine of laissez-faire applied to trade was 
slow to rise. Even in England for at least six centuries after 
the Norman conquest, the right to engage in foreign or 
domestic trade was not a natural right but an acquired 
privilege. The evolution of marketing has been a series of 
struggles to gain the right to trade. These objectives have not 
yet been completely achieved. 

Now what are some of the steps that we must take to do 
away with this prejudice . . . to sellers . . . to the advertising 
hucksters . . . to the peddler concept of salesmen? First we 
can do a real educational job. We must convince people 
that the marketing processes do create value, and I mean real 
economic value. We must make it plain that the marketing 
expert is no parasite but a vital member of our modern 
economic life. That he is just as much a specialist in his own 
field—the field of distribution—as anyone engaged in engin- 
eering, scientific research and manufacturing. If you will 
give a little thought to this, you will realize that the modern 
supermarket certainly performs a distribution function far 
more effectively and much more cheaply than could the 
individual farmer and food processor. 

A final problem I would like to mention which is facing 
our marketing experts has been an inability to increase sales 
productivity as rapidly as we have industrial productivity. 
Let us take a few moments to analyze the present situation. 
Producers in the United States, both industrie! ond agri- 
cultural, have been increasing their output per man-hour 
much more rapidly than has been the case in distribution. 
Fortune magazine recently reported that the output per 
man-hour in industry and agriculture had more than doubled 
since 1929. However, distribution productivity had increased 
only 49 per cent in the same period. This is a serious 
situation for marketing and will create increasingly difficult 
problems for us if the trend is not corrected and brought into 
better balance. 

In summary let me remind you again that those of us 
attending this conference are meeting and will continue to 
meet vitally important marketing problems. I sincerely 
believe that no field of endeavor has ever offered greater 
opportunities than does the field of marketing at this time. 
I believe that the expenditure of the same effort, ability, 
perseverance, and aggressiveness applied to our distribution 
problems will return greater monetary rewards to the in- 
dividual and greater benefits to society than would be true 
of any other single activity. 

We are entering the — age of marketing and our future 
business progress will depend on our ability to solve our dis- 
tribution problems. Our major task is rapid and complete 
solution of the problems which I have outlined in the past 
few minutes. At this point I would like to consolidate the 
suggestions I have e for their solution. 

We need a vigorous educational program to sell America 
on the services which marketing is ering to the citizens 
of this nation. We must make marketing as attractive to the 
youth of this country as are the professions of engineering, 
medicine and law. This is a job which requires the com- 
bined efforts of sales executives, advertising agencies, top 
management, and the teachers of marketing subjects. It is 
a task which requires a well conceived over-all program 
to change society's attitude to distribution and those en- 
gaged in it. 

We must develop a vast reserve of fine youthful market- 
ing talent for the future. You men here this evening can 
do much to make the profession of marketing more attrac- 
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tive to our youth if you will but constantly stress the op- 
portunities we have. 

We must improve the teaching cf marketing subjects in 
our schools and colleges. Business can be most helpful at 
this point by taking more interest in this phase of our 
problem and providing teaching material such as case 
problems in marketing for our educational instituticns. We 
must make ourselves more readily available for lectures and 
advisory councils for our schools. 

We must develop far better training programs within in- 
dustry for our marketing people, especially our salesmen and 
our executives. 

We must devote more effort to scientific research and 
fact finding so that we can make our decisions more in- 
telligently. 
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We must revise our distribution research budgets so that 
they can be expanded to a point where they can fill ad- 
equately the need for that research. 

We must make a determined effort to mechanize all 
phases of the marketing process. We must emulate industry 
at this point, taking into account the basic differences in our 
requirements. 

We must develop far better distribution cost accounting. 
Such a program energetically pursued along these lines, will 

enable marketing to make the type of technological progress 
which has been characteristic of our industry in the past few 
generations. It will enable us to continue our present rate of 
industrial progress by providing outlets for our manufactured 
products. It will enabic us to continue to raise our living 
standards to far higher levels. Yes, marketing is truly the 
key to industrial expansion! 


What the Marketing Man Should 
Watch Concerning Credit 


THE PRESERVATION OF BALANCE AND PROPORTION 
By C. CANBY BALDERSTON, Vice-Chairman, Board of Governors, Federal Reserve System 


Deliwered at the luncheon session of the National Industrial Conference Board's 4th Marketing Conference, New York, 
New York, September 21, 1956 


to discern what the future holds both with respect to 
physical changes in business activity and as to price 
trends. They also wonder how their expansion and sales plans 
will be affected by the national credit policy. Instead of 
giving you more prophecies, since you are constantly bom- 
arded with predictions, I will reverse the process and suggest 
what factors should be watched that are likely to influence 
central bank policy. 

The observations will fall into three categories: 

(1) Those that have to do with production, distribution 

and prices; 

(2) Those that have to do with the quantitative aspects 

of money and credit; 

(3) Those that have to do with the quality of credit and 

of business decisions. 

To keep abreast of the mommonetary changes in the 
economy, the businessman should watch at least six measures. 
These are: 

1. The Federal Reserve Board Index of Industriai Pro- 

duction. 

2. Sales data for both manufacturing and retail establish- 

ments. 

3. Inventories at each of the three levels—manufacturing, 

wholesale, and retail. 

4. Price and wage indices. 

5. Employment and unemployment. 

6. Gross national product and personal income. 

An informative means of visualizing income data is to 
express them on a per capita, or per family basis. The Office 
of Business Economics of the Department of Commerce 
estimates that last year the average (mean) personal income 
per family was $5,520, of which income taxes took $540, 
leaving disposable income of $4,980. Incomes and spending 
have continued to rise this year. Currently, total personal 
income is 7 per cent above the average for last year and 
family income is up by almost this percentage. Also up 
significantly from last year are total consumer spending for 
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goods and services and also the dollar amount and rate of 
personal saving. 

Americans live in about 50 million housing units, and 

use over 50 million passenger automobiles, 130 million radios, 
and nearly 40 million television sets. Whether these are 
necessities or mere gadgets, and whether all of them con- 
tribute to a good life need not be debated here; at least 
we have the physical basis for good living. Underlying the 
growth in family income and in stocks of houses and con- 
sumer durable goods has been a sustained rise in productivity. 
The increase in output per man-hour has been the joint 
result of many influences, including technological change, 
growth of fixed capital, and the skills and attitudes of man- 
agement and workers. Since the turn of the century, the 
American manufacturing worker has turned out over twice 
the goods in one-third less time, and his productiveness may 
be described as rising about two and one-half per cent per 
year. 
The rise in output per worker and the wide distribution 
of incomes and assets have enabled a large and growing 
proportion of our families to enjoy standards of living that— 
not so many years ago—only the then wealthy could attain. 
Both the top and the large middle income groups use sub- 
stantially the same foods, television sets, household appliances, 
and automobiles. Manual workers enjoy comforts once re- 
served to kings. In the less material sphere, distinctions 
arising out of disparities in income are also being blurred. 
Higher education has become increasingly accessible to all. 
Upper and lower groups read the same newspapers, see the 
same movies, and listen to the same music. 

The combination of this increased national pile of goods 
and services, together with the redistribution of incomes by 
taxation, has led the Twentieth Century Fund to observe that 
“of all the great industrial nations, the one that clings most 
tenaciously to private capitalism has come closest to the 
Socialist goal of providing abundance for all in a classless 
society.” 

Turning now to prices and wages, both of which reflect the 
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interplay of the forces of demand and supply, price and wage 
information is abundantly available for nearly all industries 
and localities. It is customary to watch sensitive commodities 
and also more general measures of wholesale prices in order 
to judge the strength of demands in the economy and also 
to appraise the implications for future movements of retail 
prices. Much more difficult to come by in mary industries, 
however, are data as to stocks on hand which, together with 
output, sales and other data, are essential in evaluating the 
near-term future. 

MONEY AND CREDIT 


All the measures mentioned so far are those with which 
the businessman has intimate acquaintanceship. But credit 
and the money supply, though equally fundamental to his 
activities and well-being, are perhaps less tangible and familiar. 


On the quantitative side, changes in the money supply 
are fundamental. Anyone who wishes to determine whether 
the money supply is being increased or decreased, and at 
what rate, may watch changes in seasonally adjusted money 
supply from the Federal Reserve Bulletin. Other data are 
provided in the Bulletin for those who wish to follow both 
nonfinancial and financial developments. Thus, one may ob- 
serve not only changes in the total use of credit but also 
changes in its composition. He may keep track of changes in 
mortgage debt—both nonresidential and residential—other 
consumer debt, including instalment debt, and bank loans to 
industrial and commercial establishments that reflect the 
needs for inventories and working capital. 


Of special relevance is the amount of borrowing done by 
member banks at the Federal Reserve Banks, which shows 
up in the discount and advance figures week by week. Highly 
significant in the view of many observers is the volume of 
so-called free reserves, which represents the algebraic differ- 
ence between the excess reserves that commercial banks 
must hold and the aggregate amount borrowed by them from 
the Federal Reserve Banks. During periods of the business 
cycle when demands for credit are relatively low and the 
Federal Reserve is making an effort to stimulate business 
recovery by adding to bank reserves and easing credit, this 
figure will be a positive one. During times of boom when the 
Federal Reserve System feels it necessary to restrain specu- 
lative exuberance and excessive loan demand, the figure 
will be a negative one, i.e commercial banks will, as a 
group and on a net basis, be indebted to the Federal Reserve 
Banks. In this last case the figure may appropriately be called 
net borrowed reserves. As to the price of money, the business- 
man is, of course, most directly concerned with the interest 
rate he himself must pay on money he borrows. In addition 
he may well watch market quotations on both long-term and 
short-term securities, since from those he may be able to 
discern trends toward tightening or easing in the general 
availability of funds. Of particular significance in this con- 
nection are the discount rates charged by the Federal Reserve 
to their member banks. A change in the discount rate usually 
means that the Federal Reserve believes interest rates, which 
are the price one pays to rent somebody else’s money, have 
already changed sufficiently to justify a change in the price 
which commercial banks should pay when they borrow from 
their bank of last resort. A change in the discount rate may 
also signal that the Federal Reserve is attempting to stimulate 
business or to keep it within sustainable bounds. The central 
bank speaks through actions. It guards against too many 
pronouncements and is economical in its use of words lest 
they be misunderstood and misinterpreted. Discount rate 
changes represent one of the few monetary indicators that 
reach the front pages. 
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QUALITY OF CREDIT AND OF BUSINESS DECISIONS 


Turning now to the qualitative side of credit, businessmen 
may well ponder from time to time some indicators that reflect 
the carefulness and prudence of both lenders and borrowers. 
An essential balance that is frequently lost sight of is that 
between equity and debt. When equity becomes thinner, as 
happens when down payments are lowered and repayment 
periods are stretched, the quality of that credit is weakened. 
The most fundamental test of quality is the ability of the 
borrower to repay. In the case of a loan to a business, this 
test is met by a consideration of the use to which the credit 
is put and the additional product and profit that will result. 
If the purpose of the loan is productive and promises to be 
profitable, then the loan may be said to be credit-worthy. In 
the case of a consumer, on the other hand, the quality test 
must be met in a different way. Many loans to consumers, 
indeed, are for purposes that do not result in the acquisition 
of a marketable asset. Thus consumers may borrow merely 
to provide pleasure, such as for foreign travel. For loans of 
this type, quality necessarily depends on the character of 
the borrower, on his income, and on the nature of his financial 
responsibilities and resources. 

Still another gauge of quality consists of the lending terms. 
You will note that the stretching of terms is related to the 
thinning of equity. For example, when the terms of auto- 
mobile paper dropped last year from 1/3 down and 30 months 
to pay to 1/4 down and 36 months to pay, the equity of the 
car buyer at the end of one year dropped from 30 per cent 
to 10 per cent of the depreciated value. 

I have attempted to indicate how one may keep aware 
of the economic traffic that flows around him. A related 
question is: What are the “rules of the road” that enable this 
traffic to move fast but safely? 

Perhaps the most fundamental of them is the preservation 
of balance and proportion. The economy needs a nice balance 
between production and risk, between caution and daring, 
between liquidity and the expansion that borrowing makes 
possible. What is needed is neither the excessive conservatism 
that inhibits adventure and growth nor actions based upon 
mere speculation. In the short run, the use of resources for 
increasing productive capacity and for increasing the con- 
sumption of goods and services must be kept in balance. 
In the long run, the important consideration is to foster the 
highest sustainable level of economic growth so that productive 
capacity may keep up with the needs of an expanding popu- 
lation for both more goods and more jobs. 

In short, the goal of economic growth without inflation 
calls for business decisions of high quality. Such decisions are 
marked by prudence, discretion and hard-headed common 
sense, unaffected by speculative fever and thoughtless com- 


petitive rivalry. The business and governmental decisions of: 


this year will color the business situation next year and in 
the year beyond. 

As Mr. Eugene Meyer, who has in the past headed the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, and now the Washington Post-Times Herald, ob- 
served over a third of a century ago, “Over-expansion, in- 
evitably and always, is characterized by over-confidence and 
its impelling power is found in cupidity . . . If one could 
plot the curves of optimism and pessimism as exactly as one 
can plot the curves of prices and the volume of production 
and consumption, one would find that they fall considerably 
behind the material conditions. Only the few anticipate 
events; the many stop, look and listen after the event is past.” 
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7 Billion Dollar Expansion 
NATURAL GAS PROGRAM VITAL FACTOR IN NATIONAL PROSPERITY 


By W. F. ROCKWELL, JR., President of the Gas Appliance Manufacturers’ Association and President, Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


Delivered to the Pacific Coast Gas Association, Coronado, California, September 10, 1956 


HAT CAN WE reasonably expect in the way of 

W progress for the gas industry in the coming year— 

five years—twenty. You'll be hearing this question 
asked and answered in a hundred different ways over the next 
few days. So I guess the only memorable answer I can make 
to it is: 

“Gentlemen—your gas is as good as mine.” 

However—you may be interested in a quotation on this 
subject—a very pertinent quotation, I think—from a New 
York newspaper story which was recently brought to my 
attention. This one brief statement paints a very gloomy 
picture of the future of our industry—so gloomy it brought 
me up short—for a moment. 

The article talks about cooking on some of the new electric 
stoves—and it says this electric cooking “has been successfully 
used at several of New York’s leading clubs, having super- 
seded the larger, more cumbersome and more expensive gas 
stoves.” 

In other words—it seems to say—gas cooking is on its way 
out—like the horse—like the street car—like the Third 
Avenue Elevated. It's passé—it’s done for—it’s a real gone 
goose! 

Well—this would be a pretty sobering thought—except 
for one thing: This story was published in 1904! More than 
half a century ago! 

And what's happened to this supposedly done-for institution 
of gas cooking in the 52 years since then? Well—for one 
thing—the expression, “Now you're really cooking with gas!” 
has entered the modern American idiom as an exclamation 
of approval for smart thinking and smart action. 

Why? Because people who really know cooking have dis- 
covered there is no substitute for gas cooking. You are all 
familiar with this fact. However, it was indeed encouraging 
to me to note recently another survey which showed that 
97 per cent—97 ‘per cent!—of the 65 million meals cooked 
daily in clubs, restaurants and other public and institutional 
eating places—that is, meals cooked by professionals—are 
cooked with gas/ 

In other words, gas cooking has turned out to be about 
the liveliest gone goose in the entire history of ornithology— 
whatever that is. 

I've made this foray into ancient history for just one reason: 
to point out that gloomy prophecies for the gas industry are 
nothing new—and that they have a way of turning out to be 
completely untrue. 

You may recall, for example, that about 20 years ago there 
were many people—even within the gas industry—who were 
saying that our expansion program was about to pass its peak. 
The gas industry, they said, would soon level off and find itself 
im a static position. 

Well, there’s nothing static about an industry which is 
to lay another $7,300,000,000 on the line for further ex- 
pansion in the next four years—the greatest amount ever 
expended by the ind over a four-year period—and fully 
fifty per cent above the $4817,000,000 spent in the past four 
years. 


*Pacific Coast Gas Association 





Nor can you call an industry static when it has just passed 
its leading competitor for the first time in a major field of 
application. I am referring, of course, to central house-heating. 
For the frst time in history this year, more American homes 
will be usiag gas than oil for central heating. 

Instead of a static industry, we have a dynamic one... . 
an industry that recognizes its responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities for greater public service. We also have an investing 
public that continues to demonstrate its faith in the future 
of the gas industry by making possible the financing of these 
tremendous undertakings. 

We know, and the investors know, what has happened in 
city after city across the country when natural gas arrived for 
the first time, or as added supplies were made available. A 
virtual revolution took place in homes and industries. 

Adequate supplies of gas permitted existing industries to 
expand their operations, and permitted communities to attract 
new industries, to bring in new workers, to stimulate new 
construction and to increase the prosperity of entire areas. 

This same revolution is about to take place in the North- 
west—thanks to the leadership and farsightedness of the 
Pacific Coast gas industry. The Pacific Coast—and I say this 
without apology or fear of contradiction—has set the pace for 
the American gas industry for the past 35 years. 

By “setting the pace,” I mean leading the nation in effective 
sales and promotion of gas. You have made this region more 
gas-minded than probably any other in the country and you 
have crossed the highest mountains and the broadest deserts 
to do it. 

The Portland Gas & Coke Company reported last month 
that ten industries alone had agreed in advance of the arrival 
of natural gas to purchase forty per cent more gas next year 
than the utility company sold to all of its residential and 
business customers last year. 

Washington Natural Gas Company has been doing an 
equally remarkable job—I got a big kick out of viewing the 
happy faces of Charlie Sturkey, Norb Fratt and Bob Beardsley 
in a recent issue of one of the gas publications, (Gas Age) 
as they were smiling over the announcement that they are 
already all sold out of interruptible gas for industry and are 
already negotiating to get more gas from Pacific Northwest 
Pipeline Corporation. 

On top of this, it has become apparent that the oft-repeated 
pattern of conversion to gas house heating and the adoption 
of gas appliances for other residential uses will be repeated 
in the Northwest. A preliminary campaign by the Portland 
company produced orders for 1000 heating installations— 
before the gas had even arrived. 

I know too, that many members of the PCGA® Manufac- 
turers Section have noted a surge in orders from Northwest 
dealers—and I might add that Eastern manufacturers are 
enjoying the same happy experience. 

Of course, natural gas is new to the Northwest, and a 
flurry of activity is to be expected. I’m sure, however, there 
will be more than a flurry. Natural gas offers special advan- 
tages to established industries in Oregon and Washington 
and industrial utilization will continue to boom as the pipe- 
line stretches, as more gas becomes available and as new 
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industries move in to take advantage of the fuel and facilities. 
And on the residential front, the gas companies have tremen- 
dous potential for winning new customers, and for building 
stroager dealer organizations. 

I said the introduction of natural gas into the Northwest 
was ome reason I believe the Pacific Coast will set the pace 
for the entire gas industry. It is not the only reason. Another 
reason is the magnificent job that has been done here in 
California by the utility companies and the manufacturers— 
and their joint determination to go on and top all previous 
performances. 

There seems to be no let-up in the demand for gas here. 
In fact, El Paso Natural Gas Company is engaged in an 
expansion program to deliver an additional 650,000,000 cubic 
feet per day to California utility companies. 

The Federal Power Commission has already approved pro- 
jects that will account for 350,000,000 cubic feet, and applica- 
tions pending before the commission call for another 300,- 
000,000. 

I know that you people will find customers for all that 
gas, and more, and that you'll also sell them the necessary 
appliances and equipment to make the best use of the fuel. 
Speaking as the representative of *GAMA, may I assure you 
we'll be cheering you on all the way. 

I've mentioned that the demand for gas in industry will 
continue to increase. I think I should add that the bottom 
is not going to drop out of the residential market either. There 
are a few factors that we should note—and be guided by. 

Ten years ago authorities concerned with such statistics 
estimated that the peak population of the United States would 
be about 164,500,000—to be reached along about 1990. 
We've already passed that peak—and the forecast now is that 
our poulation will grow in the next twenty years to some- 
where between 207,000,000 and 228,000,000. 

Obviously the sales potential is there. However, the 
expanding population doesn’t mean that the gas or gas appli- 
ance industries can just sit back and have more and more 

‘customers knocking down the door. Our competitors have 
access to the statistics, too, and they will be in there punching 
for every consumer dollar they can get their hands on. 

Of course, there are many tried and tested routine methods 
of promoting sales, and all of us individually and collectively 
use them in prospecting for mew business. Faced with this 
ever-growing market, certainly all of our efforts in promoting 
sales should be continued and intensified. But I'd like to point 
to a few areas of special significance, and touch briefly on 
what this industry ought to do about them. 

Incidentally, these are items we will detail more thoroughly 
at the Annual Meeting of the American Gas Association in 
Atlantic City next month. 

First, is the matter of gas appliances and equipment used 
for home economics training in the nations’ schools. There 
are any number of good solid reasons why this subject will 
be vastly more important to all of us in the next ten years 
than it has been in the past decade. 

The number of students taking such training is increasing 
very rapidly. There is a tremendous amount of new school 
construction now going on, and much more will be required 
in the future. 

In the 1949-50 school year there were 5,665,000 students 
in public high schools. Last year there were 6,811,000, and 
by 1959 their number will have increased to more than 8,100,- 
000. 


*Gas Appliance Manufacturers’ Association 
*Liquefed Petroleum 
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It would be a serious mistake to write these students off 
as just kids of no current consequence in the sales picture. 
The fact is the peak year for marriage for girls is 18. Another 
fact is that one-third of all first children are born of mothers 


twenty years old or . And one out of six girls between 
the ages of 15 and 19 is now married. 

In case these facts are not enough to make the schools 
the target for immediate action on our part, the increasing 
activities of our competitors in this field of operations should 
provide whatever further stimulus we need. 

Carl Byoir & Associates, GAMA’s public relations counsel, 
recently undertook a survey of cooking equipment used in 
schools in major cities throughout the country. The returns 
are not all in and a final tabulation has not been made, but 
some of the early returns are very revealing. 

In some markets gas companies are working closely with 
the schools and seeing to it that the home economics class- 
rooms are equipped with modern gas ranges. Those are the 
bright spots. In too many other cities, ranges twenty-years-old 
—or even older—are still being used. And in some other— 
horrible examples, we might call them—the ancient gas 
ranges are being used side by side with brand new electric 
ranges. 

With all respect to the durability of the old gas range, 
you cannot convince anyone—student or teacher—that the 
gas range is an up-to-date, automatic, modern-as-tomorrow 
appliance by using a twenty-year-old cooker for demonstration. 

It adds up to gross neglect on our part of one of the best 
ways of making known to our homemakers of tomorrow the 
virtues of gas as a cooking fuel and the virtues of the modern 
gas range as a time-and-labor-saving instrument of modern 
home management. 

I think the situation demands immediate attention—and 
action . . . action by individual gas companies, action by 
manufacturers, and concerted action by the entire industry. 

While I've tried to point out the immediate importance of 
today’s young people, I'd like to point out further that there 
are tremendous long-range benefits in view. Last year set an 
all-time record for the birth of babies. There were 4,100,000 
potential gas customers born last year. And in the first four 
mouths of this year another 1,326,000 were born to set 
another record—more new babies than during any comparable 
period in our history. 

Apparently people are going to continue to have children. 
And that’s good for business. 

Now I'd like to point out another area of special significance 
—the proposed cooperation between gas utility companies, 
liquefied petroleum gas marketers and gas appliance manu- 
facturers . . . to stimulate *LP dealers to protect gas interests 
in the fringe areas and to guarantee what might be called 
gas-conditioned markets for further extension of utility com- 
pany gas operations. 

The LP-Gas industry has done a spectacularly successful 
job in winning rural and suburban markets. The LP industry 
shares with us the objective of winning acceptance and sales 
for gas and gas appliances. The LP industry also shares our 
most vigorous competition. Yet, except in a few localized 
operations, the gas industry and LP industry have not worked 
together either tc win customers or to meet competition. 

The mutuality of interests is obvious. I want to compliment 
*LPGA for having taken the initiative in suggesting unified 
action by all gas interests—utilities, appliance manufacturers 
and LP marketers not merely in limited local projects but 

under the direction of a jointly sponsored, nationally co- 
ordinated gas promotion program. 

I'm happy to say that the unity committee—with repre- 
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sentatives of all three associations in attendance—will meet 
in St. Louis next week, and I have every hope that the idea 
—— unity will be advanced a long step toward reality. 

perhaps, at Atlantic City next month, further steps can 
be made in that direction. 

One more item about Atlantic City. One of the highlights 
of the meeting will be a special presentation on the progress 
and the promise of gas year ‘round air conditioning. 

I don’t know the details of what will be reported at the 
*A. G. A. session, but I do know that great progress has been 
made . . . and is being made . . . through intensive research 
by manufacturers, utility companies and the A. G. A. 
Laboratories. Some of our leading manufacturers—many of 
whom have been putting out electric air conditioners to 
accompany their gas heating equipment—have announced 
that they will produce a pian em summer air conditioner 
. . . and some of them have the gas units on the market 
already. 

I predicted earlier that the West Coast would set the pace 
for the gas industry in general. I'll predict now, that your 
pace-setting will be especially outstanding in promoting the 
acceptance and sale of gas air conditioning. 

It is an established fact that the people on the Pacific 
Coast are quick to accept new ideas. It is also an established 
fact that the members of PCGA have demonstrated a re- 
markable ability, or genius, if you will, to develop and exploit 
new ideas in gas utilization and to present them dramatically 
and effectively to the buying public. 

I hardly think it necessary for me to urge you to lead the 
fight for gas air conditioning. 

PCGA and its members have established a reputation for 
leadership . . . so much so, that it is expected of you by the 
rest of the industry. 

Now you have great new markets to develop in the 
Northwest. You have the established markets which you 
worked so hard to win. You are assured of continuing adequate 
supplies of natural gas . . . and you have the finest array of 
modern gas appliances and equipment ever offered by the 
manufacturers. 

Some prognosticators may bite their fingernails or toss 
and turn at night in anxiety over how their predictions will 
turn out. I'll have no such qualms. 

I know the entire gas industry is going on to greater things. 
And I don’t see how I can miss when I say again that you 
—here on the West Coast—will set the pace for the industry's 
progress. 
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